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THE PERILS OF THE ARCTIC.* 





The tragedy of the Jeannette has been so 
many times narrated by telegraph, by corres- 
pondence, in platform lecture and in court, 
that it would seem that the edge of appetite 
for the story must be dulled; yet the present 
writer is able to testify that the narrative, as 
told in the journals of the principal actor, 
possesses still an interest which is wholly ab- 
sorbing. Itis a thrilling drama in the experi- 
ence of humanity. It was our common hu- 
manity which planned and dared, and endured 
and perished. We feel personally proud of 
human bravery and fortitude and composure 
in the face of death. We instinctively sym- 
pathize with human suffering; we are elated 
with its brightening hopes, and dejected by 
its disappointments and defeats. The story 
of the Jeannette and her ship’s company, 
with all its long-drawn suspense, its perpetu- 
ated struggle for honorable success, and its 





* THE VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. The Ship and Ice Jour- 
nals of George W. DeLong, Lieutenant-Commander U S.N., 
and Commander of the Polar Expedition of 1879-81. Edited 
by tris wife, Emma DeLong. In two volumes. Boston: Hough- 
on, Mifflin & Co. 
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final tragedy on the delta of the Lena, is one 
which is every way honorable to our humanity. 
Though it failed in the leading objects pro- 
posed, it earned for us a higher estimate of 
the grandeur of the human spirit, and fur- 
nished an exemplification of human qualities 
which success would never have brought into 
view. It may fairly be claimed of the spiritual 
qualities of the men of the Jeannette, that 
they were sublime. They not only reveal the 
resources of human intelligence, but illustrate 
again the marvellous dominion of spiritual 
forces over material difficulties. 

The central and most striking figure in the 
drama is of course the commander, but one 
cannot peruse these volumes without discover- 
ering high nobility of character in almost 
every actor, so judiciously had the enlistments 
been effected. There is reason to believe that 
DeLong’s delicacy and generosity kept out of 
his journal the record of many infirmities 
revealed by his men; but while this exalts 
his own character, the whole drift of the story 
which he preserved for us shows that every 
man of his company bore his part with pa- 
tience, with fortitude, with real heroism. 
This is saying much when we reflect that the 
personnel of the company ranged from navy 
officers to Chinese cooks and Indian sledge- 
drivers. Perhaps the most valuable man 
through all the emergencies of the direful im- 
prisonment and retreat was Engineer Melville. 
At every juncture his fertility of resource, his 
patience and endurance, were the chief prop 
which bore the commander through his severe 
mental trials. The carpenter, Sweetman, is 
ever to be remembered for his uncomplaining 
and skilled persistence in efforts to secure the 
Jeannette against the consequences of the ice- 
jam of January, 1880. Ice-Quartermaster 
Nindemann proved to be one of the most help- 
ful and enduring of the whole ship’s company, 
and Ice-Pilot Dunbar, by his efficiency, energy 
and intelligence, furnished almost daily occa- 
sion for admiring mention in the comman- 
der’s journal. Even Alexey, the hunter and 
dog-driver, shipped at St. Michaels, proved 
himself a man of noble qualities and of extra- 








ordinary powers of endurance; while the 
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steward, Tong Sing, and cook, Ah Sam, are 
frequently commended as performing their 
duties to perfection. The functions of Lieu- 
tenant Chipp as executive, and Dr. Ambler 
as surgeon, were more of an intellectual kind, 
and, however indispensable in directing and 
conserving the human forces in the ship, on 
the ice, or in the morasses of the Lena Delta, 
did not appear so conspicuous in the ever- 
recurring emergencies which demanded the 
immediate and discriminating exertion of hu- 
man muscle. Lieutenant Danenhower was 
disabled soon after entering the Arctic Ocean, 
and remained a prisoner in the cabin during 
most of the time until the final disaster to the 
ship. He had the qualifications, however, of 
a useful officer, and bore his disability and 
sufferings with manly heroism. Of these, 
Nindemann survived (with Noros) the hard- 
ships of DeLong’s party in the Delta, having 
been sent forward in search of relief for the 
party. Ambler, Ah Samand Alexey perished 
with DeLong. Chipp, Dunbar and Sweet- 
man were probably swamped and drowned in 
the Arctic Ocean during the night of the 
storm which separated the boats. Danen- 
hower, Melville and Tong Sing were in the 
whaleboat commanded by Melville, every in- 
dividual of which returned to civilization. 

The character of Commander DeLong is 
shown by this narrative to have been worthy 
of the highest admiration. Even in his youth, 
of which these volumes furnish us the princi- 
pal incidents, he manifested those qualities of 
intelligence, persistence, and ability to con- 
trol, which marked him for a great command- 
er. In his first Arctic voyage he showed dar- 
ing and ready resources which signalized him 
as the best man for the adventures of the 
Jeannette. His preparations for his final 
voyage were characterized by energy, fore- 
sight, patience, and consideration. There 
was nothing of the bluff old “ sea-dog” about 
him. But with all his suavity and kindness, 
he was as firm as a rock, and knew well what 
belonged to the dignity and prerogatives of 
official rank. In religious faith, he seems to 
have been reared a Roman Catholic. “Divine 
service” was read every mang even down 
to the day when the party was famishing and 
freezing in the Lena Delta, when the record 
says, only “ part of Divine Service” could be 
read. Throughout the journals are found nu- 
merous expressions of trust in Providence and 
hope of a successful issue from their terrible 
trials. 

Commander DeLong’s sense of responsi- 
bility rested upon him with a crushing aa 
From this there was not a moment’s relief. 
The Jeannette sailed from San Francisco, July 
8, 1879; took leave of the last trace of civili- 





zation at St. Michaels, August 27; left last 
communications for friends at Kolyutchin 
Bay, August 31; was beset in the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean, September 6. The ship was 
crushed after drifting northwest five hundred 
and sixty miles, during twenty-one months, 
on June 12, 1881; DeLong’s party landed on 
the Lena Delta, September 17, and after 
traversing painfully about sixty miles, the 
last of the party perished of hunger, cold, and 
fatigue, October 30, 1881. DeLong had sailed 
with high and confident expectations. Inthe 
qualities of his own nature he had sufficient 
ground for these; though it is perhaps doubt- 
ful whether sufficient preparation had been 
made in definiteness of plan and knowledge 
of the physical conditions by which he would 
be surrounded, and whether he was not too 
reckless in forcing his vessel into the midst of 
the pack. However this may be, the growing 
prospect of total defeat preyed upon him 
from the date of his failure to reach Herald 
Island. Six days after finding himself firmly 
fixed in the pack, he wrote: “ My disappoint- 
ment is great, how great no one else will ever 
know. I had hoped to accomplish something 
new the first summer, and we have done noth- 
ing.” His ambition to report important origi- 
nal discoveries and bring honor to the expe- 
dition and its promoter was the great motive 
of his endeavor. They drifted within sight 
of Wrangel Land, but were not permitted the 
poor consolation of landing and exploring ter- 
ritory long before discovered. Herald Island 
was passed untouched. December fled, and 
he mourned that they had been able to do 
nothing but consume provisions, wear out 
clothing and burn coal to no purpose. At 
the end of January, 1880, he thought the out- 
look “ somewhat discouraging when contrast- 
ed with the ambitious beginning of the voy- 
age.” Spring passed, and he felt a revived 
hope that something must yet be accomplish- 
ed, even with a leaking ship. “Something 
must be done,” he wrote, “ for we cannot rest 
content with a blank score, and with God’s 
grace I will try to make some record to which 
I can look back with at least no regret or 
mortification. It is terrible to me to contem- 
plate that the Jeannette has travelled so 
many thousand miles under my command, 
only to overwhelm me with confusion at the 
end. How can I meet her god-mother with 
such a meagre description of her doings ?” 
But the chafing spirit was not destined to be 
released. The summer season wore away, and 
his daily journal bore the frequent record of 
his chagrin: “I confess to so much disap- 
pointment and mortification that | am ashamed 
each day to make an entry in this book.” 
Further along, in the same strain, he says: 

















can do, but by what we actually perform. | 
We started for the Pole, * * * | slow-moving travellers. 
and we and our | 


narratives together are thrown into the world’s | 


* * * 
we have failed, * * * 


dreary waste-basket, and recalled and remem- 


bered only to be vilified and ridiculed.” When | 


the last month of summer was passing, with 


the certainty that the ship would be held in | 


the same floe through another Arctic winter, 
his heart sank. “To have zeal and energy 


enough to dare anything, and be held like a | 
But | 


rat in a trap, seems the irony of fate.” 
Commander DeLong by no means surrendered 
himself to repining and discouragement. 


and endurance, to his officers and men. 
continually devised new expedients. He set 
about the preparations for a second winter in 
the ice as if the sufferings and alarms of the 
former winter had no terrors. So far as we 
can judge, his precautions were most wise. 
Certainly, they saved the health of his people, 
and gave him frequent occasion for congratu- 


lation that after so long a confinement not | 


one had been lost—not one had been disabled 
by any cause connected with the situation. 
No trace of scurvy, that curse of Arctic life, 
had ever appeared. 

So the dreadful second winter wore away, 
and the ice-trap in which they were caught 
continued to drift toward the northwest. Two 
uncharted islands were passed in May, and 
both were visited and claimed for the United 
States—Jeannette and Henrietta Islands. 
The third summer came, and threatened to 
pass as fruitlessly as the second, when the 
last ray of hope was extinguished, on the 12th 
of June, by the crushing of the ship between 
two floes of ice. The calmness, foresight and 
energy shown in this terrible emergency ex- 
cite our highest admiration. Now begin the 
toil and hazard of hauling everything which 
might become a necessity over the hummocks, 
through the water-pools, and across the lanes 
of sea opening constantly in the moving and 
decaying pack. They were two hundred 
miles from the Siberian coast. They moved 
southward, and at the end of a week were 
twenty-eight miles further north than when 
they left the site of the sunken ship. This 
was latitude 77° 46’, their nearest approach 
to the pole. 
northwest drift. 


the Now the question 


of supplies began to stare them in the | 


face. The commander preserved a cheerful 


front, but meanwhile his journal testifies: | 
“Tt will be hard to be known hereafter as a | 
man who undertook a polar expedition and | 
The | 


sunk his ship at the 77th parallel.” 


He | 
was a constant example of cheerfulness, hope | 
He | 





Changing their course to the | 
southwest, another week took them south of | 
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crashing and crushing of the floes was at 
times terrific and full of imminent peril to the 
One episode, even at 
increase of labor and peril, cheered their 
spirits. Bennett Island was discovered, and 
they made a landing at Cape Emma. De- 
Long writes: “July 29th, Friday, I added _ 
Bennett Island to American soil.” Systematic 
explorations were made during seven days, 
when the southward journey was resumed, 
By the 20th of August the floe was found so 
far decayed that they betook themselves to 
the boats. The method and circumspection 
observed were most admirable. Battling their 
way southward, they passed among the New 
Siberia Islands, landing on three of them, and 
pushing forward rapidly in three boats, to 
within forty miles of the Siberian coast. Here 
the boats were separated in a night gale on 
the 12th of September, 1881. That under 
Lieutenant Chipp’s command has never since 
been heard from. DeLong’s boat landed Sep- 
tember 17, and Melville’s September 26, more 
than a hundred miles further south along the 
coast. Now came the most terrible experi- 
ences yet encountered; and now were revealed 
more impressively than ever, the calmness, 
bravery and wisdom of the commander. 
Ericksen succumbed to the deadly struggle, 
October 6. On the 17th, the faithful Alexey 
died; on the 2lst, Kaack and Lee; on the 
28th, Iversen; on the 29th, Dressler; on the 
30th, Boyd and Girtz. This was DeLong’s 
last entry; and it concluded with the words : 
“Mr. Collins dying.” As Nindemann and 
Noros had been sent ahead, only DeLong, the 
Doctor and Ah Sam now remained Seven 
comrades lay unburied in the shelter of the 
mud bluff close by the Lena’s edge, and the 
survivors made one desperate effort to bear 
their records to the top of the bluff, beyond 
the reach of the next summer’s flood. Even 
this effort was too great. They made them- 
selves a little willow tea, and never left the 
spot. It would seem that DeLong endeavored 
to make one more journal entry, but death 
overmastered his heroic resolution, and the 
note-book fell to the ground. Here, on the 
23d of March, 1882, the remains of the party 
were found by the indefatigable Melville, 
buried beneath Siberian snows, all uncon- 
scious of the winds which had held a winter 
carnival above them. ; 

The chief aims of the expedition were not 
accomplished, it is true; but the revelation of 
such qualities as DeLong’s must exert a last- 
ing moral influence upon the world. It shows 
the real sublimity of human nature, and will 
serve asa model for future adventurers among 
the perils of the Arctic floes. 

But the scientific fruits of the voyage are 
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not wanting. Three new islands were dis- 
covered, constituting the most northern land 
known on the Asiatic side of the Pole. Wran- 
gel Land was observed upon its northern 
limits, and shown to possess more contracted 
dimensions than had been supposed. The 
general depth of the Arctic Ocean north of 
Siberia was shown to be but twenty to thirty 
fathoms; so that a slight elevation of the 
Asiatic side would extend the continent to a 
limit within four hundred miles of the Pole. 
There is a slow general movement of the ice- 
pack “| and not toward Behring’s 
Strait. This implies some region further to 
the northwest, where space exists for the ad- 
mission of the ice-stream. It looks toward a 
more open sea north of Europe, or perhaps 
Greenland. It remains to determine whether 
the drift indicates the set of a current, or the 
resultant action of the winds. A real tide ex- 
ists at Bennett Island, amounting to nearly 


two feet at the mean. But little snow falls. | 


West and northwest winds bring cold. The 
lowest range of the thermometer is about —52° 
Fahr. The summer temperature scarcely rises 
above freezing, and is more distressing than 
that of winter. A bed of bituminous coal 
exists on Bennett Island, containing, roughly, 
fifty per cent of combustible matter. Drift- 
wood abounds, some of it imbedded a hundred 
feet above sea-level, while marine shells are 
obtained a thousand feet above. Several spe- 
cies of birds make the spot a breeding place. 
Musk-ox and reindeer horns were found on 
the island. Elephants’ tusks were frequently 
met on the new SiberiaIslands. These eviden- 
ces concur with others in proving a general and 
great change of climate in the Arctic zone 
within late geological periods. This expedition 
showed, also, a state of things which has not 
been distinctly affirmed heretofore. During 
the enormous pressure of floes against each 
other, it frequently happens that an under- 
slipping takes place, thus doubling or trebling 
the thickness of the ice. All thicknesses above 
about eight feet, up to twenty feet in some 
cases, appear to be due to underslipping. In 
this way the floe slid under the keel of the 
Jeannette, and left the hull all summer rest- 
ing in an icy cradle. The geologist will im- 
mediately perceive in this fact the analogue 
of underslipping and overslipping of rock- 
strata under the tremendous lateral thrust ex- 

rienced through contraction of the earth’s 
interior. In several instances dust was ob- 
served on the snow, which probably descended 
from interplanetary space. Thus it appears 
that these are volumes both of thrilling ad- 
venture and of scientific interest. 

The work has been edited and written by 
Mrs. Emma DeLong, whose name is inscribed 








on the southerly cape of Bennett Island. It 
embraces a biographical sketch of Commander 
DeLong from his boyhood, with an exciting 
account of his adventure on the Little Juniata, 
in Baffin’s Bay. The literary execution would 
be creditable to the most experienced author- 
ship. The mechanical execution of the work 
is rich—almost sumptuous; there are two 
full-page steel portraits and numerous litho- 
graphic portraits, of first order of merit. Some 
of the other illustrations, however, belong to 
that modern school in engraving which is 
more fashionable than intelligible. The maps, 
also, while highly serviceable, are too meagre 
in information, and, in part, too completely 
zincographed into illegibility to be suitable 
accompaniments of the paper, typography, 
and binding. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


EDWIN ARNOLD’s NEW INDIAN POEMS.* 





The East is the cradle of the human race. 
If legend and tradition located in the land of 
the rising sun the birthplace of the family of 
man, long before the modern Prometheus 
snatched from the envious gods the divine 
spark whereon to kindle the torch to light up 
the cloud-cast borderlands of fable and fact, 
it is none the less one of the greatest glories 
of contemporary science to have changed 
their uncertain report into the clear announce- 
ment of well-founded truth. The patient re- 
searches of the student of the languages pre- 
served in the sacred writings of India’s teem- 
ing millions, wrought this signal triumph. 
They readjusted the historical perspective. 
The sources of the mighty Niles, coursing 
through the known territories of our civiliza- 
tion, were by them re-discovered. In the 
garden of the morning, the crystal spring of 
human thought and aspiration was shown to 
take its rise. The geologist’s claim that our 
planet was older than the paltry round of six 
thousand years found a welcome complement 
in the deciphered records of the sacred tongues 
of the East. Not only is man older than the 
aroitrary age assigned him on the basis of mis- 
understood Biblical genealogies, but civilized 
man, singing songs of love and chanting 
hymns of devotion, building houses and or- 
ganizing well regulated communities, wor- 
shipping at altars ministered by priestly or- 
ders and observing fixed rituals of sacrifice— 
he even appears in well shapen manhood be- 
yond the lines fixed on the presumption of an 
Adamitic Paradise. 

This certainty, the secret of the scholar so 

*Inp1AN IpyLis. From the Sanskrit of the Mahabbarata, 


by Edwin Arnold, C.S.1., author of the *‘ The Light of Asia,” 
etc. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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long, is now rapidly becoming the possession 
of all cultured men. To popularize the re- 
sults of the exact sciences is the order of the 
day. Helmholz and Huxley hold it not too 
light a task to introduce the “layman” into 
the mysteries of their laboratory, and send him 
home with the ripest knowledge of their own 
craft. The small band of devoted Oriental- 
ists is not slow in following the good example 
of their brethren of the microscope and scal- 
pel. The results of the modern studies of the 
Biblical literatures knock at our parlor doors 
and readily gain admission; the reconstruc- 
tions of the beginnings of religious culture of 
the Sanskrit scholar are drawing the attention 
of all thinking men. And this “new revela- 
tion” is not without its surprises ; nor does it 
bestow new gifts without demanding com- 
pensating sacrifices. The Iliad and Odyssey, 
commonly supposed to be the oldest epic of 
the Aryan family, must, under the new light, 
yield the place of honor to other children of 
Poetry. The religious bias no less than the 
literary is shaken. Not only in Palestine 
did the human heart rise to the heights of 
divine manifestations, but the hilltops of the 
Himalaya also, among others, were crowned 
by altars reared to the Highest. And though 
probably many weeds and thorns spring to 
view when we wander through the gardens of 
Eastern or Indian religions, yet the roses of 
deeply ethical teaching and strongest moral 
tendency are abundant as well. 

Among those called to unlock with the 
golden key of genius the gate of the palace of 
this newer knowledge, and bring home to the 
many, not of the profession, the rich treasures 
of Oriental scholarship, Mr. Edwin Arnold is 
Jacile princeps. His “ Light of Asia” has 
made the round of the civilized world. And 
if to-day the “ saviour” of the millions in the 
East who listen to his words as we do to those 
of prophets and the great Nazarene, and his 
great “Renunciation,” have become almost 
household words among us of the Western 
world, if his philosophy, cleared from the mis- 
conceptions of misguided and often insufficient 
scholarship, is to-day more justly estimated 
and better understood, the “ Light of Asia” 
has done more toward this gratifying result 
than perhaps the labors of all other scholars, 
clothed in the technical garb of the craft and 
buried in the articles of dry and learned re- 
views. The other links in Arnold’s Oriental 
trilogy—“ Poems,” and “ Pearls of the Faith” 
— if less familiar to the general reader than 
the first, are not less efficient. They too are 
winged messengers of the truth, now seizing 
hold of the modern mind, of the essential 
solidarity of the human race, the strange 


sympathy of religion and of philosophy—in 





one word, the “oneness” of the human mind 
and heart under all climes and conditions. 
The new work of Mr. Arnold, now before 
us, is another monument erected by his canny 
hands to the same truth. It is not’ the life of 
the founder of Buddhism, which, as told by 
Arnold, commands our attention and admira- 
tion; not the perplexities of Hindu theology, 
nor the beliefs of the followers of Arabia’s 
Prophet, claim, this time, our ear. Mr. Ar- 
nold takes us to-day to a much more distant 
shore, upon which the waves of time have 
been beating perhaps thousands of years an- 
terior to the coming of Sakya Moni, or of 
Abdallah’s son. We are not ushered into tem- 
ples or mosques; not into the lecture halls of 
Arabian universities or of Buddhistic cloisters. 
These new “Indian Idylls” tell no greater 
tale than the eternal conflicts of the human 
heart, the old stories of love and hatred; and 
while reading them, it is with surprise that 
we learn from the title-page that they are 
culled from the Mahabharata, the colossal and 
unparalleled epic poem in the sacred language 
of India. ‘ 
What are the contents of the “ Mahibha- 
rata?” When was the poem written, and by 
whom? These questions are forgotten while 
following the rhythmic lines before us; the 
reader is lost to all else save the intensely hu- 
man experiences of the heroes and heroines 
the poet sings of. It is therefore for a good 
reason that the author declines to burden his 
book with a long and learned introduction, 
By whom and when an epic poem is written, 
is, in very truth, an idle question. Epics are not 
written, they grow; and their growth, like all 
other growth, is unconscious. This, beyond 
peradventure of doubt, Professor Steinthal 
has shown in his essay on epic poetry. The 
Greek scholar knows this to have been the 
case with the so-called Homeric poems. Did 
Homer ever live? A wrong way of putting the 
question. Did Homer ever die? let us rather 
ask. Homer died when Greece outstripped 
the Homeric age, for Homer is the personifi- 
cation of all Greece at a certain stage of her 
development. And this accounts for the ever 
fresh charm of Homer over the human heart. 
Nations and individuals pass through identi- 
cal phases of growth. The “juventus mundi” 
is repeated and mirrored in the “juventus” 
of every man. The Pentateuch is another 
case in point, for the Pentateuch is the incar- 
nation of the Hebrew mind, as Homer is that 
of the Greek. Written by Moses, and still 
not written by him: a growth of many gener- 
ations; a crystallization after a process of 
thousands of years. This is the view preached 
by modern Biblical criticism. Is it destruc- 
tive? No; it is constructive and conserva- 











tive. The Indian poem, selections from which 
the ripe scholarship and easy pen of Mr. Ar- 
nold here offers, is of the same class He tells 
us, in his brief preface, of the high esteem in 
which this poem is held by the people who 
call it their own. Its reading destroys all sin 
and produces virtue. It opens the portals of 
heaven after death. Can we wonder at this 
veneration? Is the Bible held in less esteem 
by us? The Indian mind reveres in the Ma- 
habhirata its own incarnation. The poem, 
like every growth, is of successive layers. 
The fundamental stratum is mythological. 
The drama of the heavens is the nucleus 
around which, in concentric rings, the succes- 
sive additions are grouped. History and re- 
ligious cultus, law and the social order, wa? 
and peace, all these streams in which national 
life pulsates, contribute of their wealth, until 
when an age removed by hundreds of genera- 
tions from those that sang the first note gath- 
ers into one the different parts, a work rises 
before us, belonging to none of the epochs 
which contributed and yet belonging to all. 
Mr. Arnold has chosen some of the simplest, 
but also the most touching, of the passages 
contained in the “two hundred and twenty 
thousand lines’ of the entire compilation. 
We may allow Mr. Arnold’s averment that his 
selections, in date, are anterior to Homer, to 
Moses even. But even the Idylls before us 
are not the oldest children of Indian poetry. 
They picture a well-settled order of society ; 
they reflect the Vedic theology. The mytho- 
logical background—always the first stage of 
the epic muses—is merged in the personal ex- 
periences of individual actors. On the other 
hand, the scene in which these Idylls are laid be- 
longs to a period much earlier than Buddhist 

ssimism. Life in them is a fresh reality. 

eath is not the grateful.deliverer from the fet- 
ters of consciousexistence. Suffering is not the 
necessary outgrowth of thought — an evil in- 
herent in the very conditions of life. One 
single line, curiously enough, anticipates the 
Buddhistic doctrine of Karma; namely, that 
suffering in the present state is the outgrowth 
of evil deeds in an anterior life. What chan- 
ges must have taken place in India and the 
Indian mind ere Indian thought could have 
lapsed from the sun-lit heights of living love 
and loving life, mirrored in these Idylls, into 
the gloomy valleys of passive, listless vegeta- 
tion of Pessimism ! 

The artistic value of these Idylls is of a 
high order. Mr. Arnold assures us that “the 
Sanskrit verse is ofttimes as musical and high- 
ly wrought as Homer’s own Greek.” His 
translation makes good the statement. The 
reader easily forgets that he is reading a trans- 
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lation. Mr. Arnold’s muse strings her own 
lyre. Poetic inspiration rings through every 
line. The themes are simple; but the artistic 
treatment lends them a weight and gives 
them a rounded finish rarely held by poems 
of greater pretensions. Love and death, the 
sufferings of loving hearts when separated, 
this is the “ Leitmotif’”’—to use a phrase 
of Wagner’s music—in the harmonies and 
discords of the poems. And through them 
sounds the triumphant assurance that true 
love is a power before which Death even 
must yield, and through which hatred, ill-will, 
sin, and guilt, are chastened into nobility 
and purity. 

The brightest gem in the collection is 
“Nala and Damayanti.” Its dramatic power 
is such that the interest of the reader is 
chained and held from the first line to the 
last. The colors are mixed in a masterly 
manner. The contrasts are sublime. Is 
there a line in modern lyrics which excels in 
force of contrast these, falling from the 
lips of Damayanti, forsaken by her husband, 
and searching him in the lonely wilds of the 
forest, and addressed to a tiger whom she 
meets on her way ?— 

** Nay, here comes one to ask, 
The yellow forest-king, his great jaws armed 
With fourfeld fangs. A tiger standeth now 
Face to face on my path; I’ll speak with him 
Fearlessly. Dreadfal chief of all this waste, 
Thou art the sovereign of the beasts, and i 
Am daughter of Vidarbha’s King; my name, 
The Princess Damayanti: know thou me, 
Wife of Nishadha’s Lord—of Nala—styled 
**Subduer of his Foes”? Him I seek here,— 
Abandoned, sorrow-stricken, miserable. 
Comfert me, mighty beast, if so thou canst, 
Saying thou hastseen Nala; * * *” 

Mark the situation! A poor lonely woman 
imploring the blood-thirsty tyrant of the 
jungle to tell her where she may find her 
love! 

Or these—addressed by her on the same 
errand to— 

“* * * yon sacred mount of clustered crags, 
Broad-shouldered, shining, lifting high to heaven 
Its diverse-colored peaks, where the mind climbs, 
Its hid heart rich with silver veins, and gold. 
And stored with many a precious gem unseen. 

* * * O Monuntain Lord. 

Far-seen and celebrated hill! that cleav'st 

The blue of the sky, refuge of living things, 
Most noble eminence I worship thee. * * * 
O Mount whose double ridge stamps on the sky 
Yon line, by fivescore splendid pinnacles 
Indented! tell me, in this gloomy wood 

Hast thon seen Nala’ * * *” 

The foregoing selections may give us, at 
the same time, an idea of the force of word- 
painting, the sublimity of imagery which the 
unknown authors had at their ready disposal. 
Homer is famed for this gift. These Idylls, 
clothed in strong Anglo-Saxon, almost Shake- 
spearean English, by Mr. Arnold, may take 











their onl by the side of Homer’ a descriptions. 
The account of the elephants breaking in 
upon the sleeping caravan (pp. 126-128) has, 
indeed, a Homeric ring. 

The “morals” of the poems are perfectly 
sound. It may bea gratifying surprise to many 
to find here among the debris of a pre-Chris- 
tian theology such fine ethical sentiments. 
But is this not again a proof that morality 
is independent of dogma and creed? Space 
is too brief to go into details. One curious doc- 
trine, however, must be noticed, because it is 
an analogue to theories held by Hebrews, Ro- 
mans, and Greeks. Sin is possession by an 
evil spirit. Aali—this the name of the evil 
genius—dements Nala, and hence his moral 
obliquity. Another coincidence may here be 
dwelt upon. Readers of the Biblical book of 
Proverbs will recall the riddles contained in 
the concluding chapters. The riddle, as a 
means of impressing moral truths, occurs also 
in the later literature of the Jews; and the 
Arabians delighted in its use, as well. In the 
selection, “the Enchanted Lake,” our author 
gives us charming specimens of such Indian 


riddles: 
Ques. ** Which virtue of virtues is first? and which bears 
Most fruit? and which causeth the ceasing of tears?” 
Answer. “ To bear no malice is the best; 
And reverence is fruitfullest; 
Subduing self sets grief at rest.” 
Or this: 
** Still tell me what foeman is worst to subdue? 
And what is the sickness lasts lifetime all through? 
Of men that are upright say which is the best? 
And of those that are wicked. who passeth the rest!" 
* Anger is man’s unconquered foe; 
The ache of greed doth never go: 
Who loveth most of saints is first. 
Of bad men cruel men are worst.” 

The text is occasionally annotated by ex- 
planatory remarks. It seems to us—and this 
is to our mind the only defect to mar the make- 
up of the book—these notes are made too 
sparingly. The general reader is as yet not 
as familiar with the residents of the Indian 
Olympus as he is with Zeus, or Pallas Athe- 
ne. And our books of reference are in this 
respect not much more trustworthy. But even 
as it is, no one will lay the volume aside with- 
out feeling that English literature has been 
enriched by this opusculum of Edwin Arnold. 

Emi G. Hrrscu. 


Anawer. 





ALBERT GALLATIN.* 


The name of Albert Gallatin kindles no en- 
thusiasm in the American breast. Yet few, 
if any, of the citizens of the United States 
have ever rendered more valuable service to 
the nation than he, and none have excelled 


*ALBERT t GALLATIN. BY By John Austin Stevens. (American 
Statesmen Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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hien j in sonealal intagit, self- aiiiie ear- 
nestness, and clear perception of and steady 
devotion to sound and honorable principles of 
administration. Those personal virtues which 
we especially commend, in the abstract, as 
the highest characteristics of a political leader, 
he exhibited perhaps more perfectly than any 
other man who has figured in our history. Yet 
he israrely mentioned, more rarely is his charac- 
ter or his career pointed to with pride or affec- 
tion. Jefferson lives as the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the representative 
of State-rights. Hamilton stands as the 
able advocate of the new constitution, the 
inventor of our financial system, the founder 
of our national credit. Madison shares with 
Jefferson whatever glory there may be in 
formulating State-rights principles, and with 
Hamilton the honor of securing the adoption 
of the Constitution. The mention of our 
early diplomacy cannot fail to suggest John 
Quincey Adams. Yet Gallatin figured in all 
these matters conspicuously, and often with 
controlling influence. He was first the 
worthy critic and opponent of Hamilton, after- 
ward the perfector and most thorough ad- 
ministrator of his financial system. He was 
the friend and equal of Jefferson and Madison 
in maintaining Anti-Federal principles. He 
was plainly the leader in all diplomatic nego- 
tiations in which he took part. 

Gallatin had the advantage of nearly all 
prominent Americans of his time in his early 
training. He possessed a singularly even 
temper, a wonderful ability to master a sub- 
ject in all its details, an untiring industry, 
the power to state his case with great clear- 
ness and to present his arguments with com- 
manding effect. In addition to this, he had 
the most delicate perception of the minds of 
others, and the most ready tact in guiding 
them. His judgment and courage were un- 
questioned. He faced the angry and armed 
frontiersmen of Western Pennsylvania and 
persuaded them to forego their rebellion. He 
was the leader of the Anti-Federalist minority 
of the House of Representatives in the bitter 
controversies during the administration of 
John Adams, which resulted in Anti-Federal 
victory. He met the ablest diplomats of Eu- 
rope, and gained, at critical points, substan- 
tial advantages in his negotiations. 

Why was it, then, with all these admirable 
qualities and these conspicuous achievements 
that he failed to take a place in history amon 
the few first Americans? Why did he fall 
into the second rank with men like John Jay, 
William H. Crawford, and Edward Living- 
ston ?— all honorable names, but not useful 
to conjure with in political assemblies. Per- 
haps it was because, with all his quickness of 
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perception, he failed to catch the true spirit 
of our institutions. This seems to be true of 
him at least up to the time when he became 
Secretary of the Treasury. Galletin was a 
product of the same social soil which produced 
Rousseau, and it was in renunciation of the 
aristocratic but narrow mode of life which 
was the destiny of the family to which he be- 
longed, that he ran away from Geneva and 
emigrated to America. The revolutionary 
war, then in progress, represented to him, as 
to all the philosophical reformers of the con- 
tinent, the struggle of the people to establish 
social as well as political equality. It was in 
fact nothing of the sort. The American colo- 
nists of Great Britain enjoyed all the social 
equality they cared for. They wanted a bet- 
ter chance to develop their resources than 
they could enjoy under the restrictive laws of 
a headstrong king and a selfish parliament. 
The war was carried on for economic, not social 
ends. Gallatin did not understand this, de- 
ceived perhaps by Jefferson’s preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence, by Paine’s 
tracts, and by the surface talk of the day. 

It was this misconception which influenced 
the first years of his life in this country. He 
left the large cities and the settled communi- 
ties, because social equality was not to be 
found in them, and established himself in the 
wilds of Pennsylvania. He opposed the 
adoption of the Constitution. He belittled 
the character of Washington, and treated him 
with disrespect. He took part in the resist- 
ance to the excise laws. He expressed sym- 
pathy, not without a shudder at their ex- 
cesses, with the sans culottes of France. He 
opposed the establishment of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of this government in the Euro- 
pean capitals. A still stronger proof of this 
erroneous bias of his mind at that time is that, 
although a leader of the Anti-Federalists, he 
cared very little for the position of the Anti- 
Federal party on State-rights, and seemed to 
regard it as of littleimportance. Laboring un- 
der this misconception of the government, de- 
rided by his opponents as a foreigner, and twit- 
ted on account of his foreign accent, it was only 
by the exercise of the most remarkable good 
temper and good sense that Gallatin was saved 
from total political discomfiture. A man of 
more violent spirit or more vanity would, 
under his provocations, have been completely 
wrecked, like Burr. 

Gallatin’s real usefulness to his adopted 
country began when he became Secretary of 
the Treasury under Jefferson. It was here 
that the talent for administration, fostered 
and developed in the Gallatin family during 
two hundred years of official life in the aristo- 





cratic Swiss republic, found full opportunity. 


Few men ambitious of political leadership 
would have been contented, at such a time, 
to take up and carry out the financial system 
devised by a bitter opponent. But there was 
nothing of the demagogue in Gailatin’s char- 
acter. He adopted Hamilton’s plans, and de- 
veloped them with a faithfulness, patience, 
and thoroughness, which their brilliant origi- 
nator himself probably could not have equalled. 
If Gallatin’s work was less conspicuous, it was 
no less essential, than Hamilton’s. He could 
not become the father of American finance, 
but he became the great accountant of the 
Treasury. The system which he established 
has continued to this day, and has worked so 
perfectly that in all the changes of political 
control the Treasury Department of the 
United States Government has remained not 
only above reproach, but above serious suspi- 
cion. 

Gallatin’s career as a diplomatist began 
when his work in the Treasury ended, and in 
this line of public life he filled the most hon- 
orable positions in the gift of this government, 
and achieved the most unqualified successes 
of any American of histime. First, the treaty 
of Ghent was “his special work and peculiar 
triumph.” Among his associates on this com- 
mission were John Quincy Adams and Henry 
Clay; but in such company he was facile prin- 
ceps. He acquired at once a European repu- 
tation, on account of his masterly conduct of 
this negotiation. He was courted by the dis- 
tinguished men of the continent, and praised 
by Humboldt, Sismondi, and Madame de Stael, 
whose praise is fame. For eight years, as 
minister to France and subsequently for a 
short time as minister to England, he was the 
chief in all the important and difficult negotia- 
tions between this government and the great 
powers of Europe. His official life closed 
when Andrew Jackson entered the White 
House. “Old Hickory” had no use for a 
Democrat who opposed the distribution of 
offices as rewards for political services, who 
condemned negro slavery, and who gave such 
excellent reasons for the maintenance of a 
National Bank. 

Mr. Gallatin accepted the presidency of a 
bank in New York city, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in scientific and literary 

ursuits. His old age was enviable and de- 
fightfal. He had the full possession of his 
faculties to the last, and was surrounded by 
hosts of congenial and devoted friends. He 
died in 1849. During the later years of his 
life he published several valuable pamphlets 
on financial and diplomatic subjects, and a 
standard treatise on Indian ethnology. 

Mr. John Austin Stevens’s sketch of Galla- 
tin’s life offers little opportunity for unfavor- 

















ing, and entertaining. It deserves to be widely 
read. Mr. Stevens writes as one who knew 
the men and the scenes amongst which Mr. 
Gallatin passed the last years of his life. He 
succeeds in giving a good account of his sub- 
ject as pioneer, legislator, financier and diplo- 
matist. But he is particularly happy in por- 
traying the urbane qualities and pleasant cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Gallatin’s old age. The 
reading of this book will, perhaps, pointedly 
suggest to others the query already pro- 
pounded in this article: Why, with all his 
good works and admirable characteristics, did 
not Gallatin become a popular favorite ? Why 
is he not recognized now as a typical Ameri- 
can ? - M. L. Scupper, Jr. 








THE LIFE OF A NOBLE WOMAN.* 





None of the writers as yet engaged in pro- 
ducing the series of ‘“‘ Famous Women ” has 
had as delicate a task to perform as Mrs. Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, in writing the life of Marga- 
ret Fuller. The biography of this most brill- 
iant New England woman, which was given 
to the world shortly after her death, was so 
fortunate in its authorship and so satisfying 
in its portraiture that the attempt to bring 
forth another which should bear the test of 
comparison with it, was a trial from which the 
most confident might shrink. Still, there 
were reasons for the endeavor. The series to 
which the new biography has been added 
would have been incomplete without it; there 
is need, as books multiply, that the old ones 
should be abridged to the utmost; and as Mrs. 
Howe remarks, “ through the growing interest 
felt in Margaret and her work, a demand seems 
to have arisen fora later word about her, which 
cannot hope to be better or wiser than the 
words already made public, but which may 
borrow from them the inspiration for new 
study and presentment.” 

The “later word” spoken by Mrs. Howe is 
uttered with dignity, and although it contrib- 
utes little to our former information concern- 
ing the character and career of its subject, it 
abounds in original reflections which are inter- 
esting ‘in the light they throw on related ques- 
tions, and also as they reveal the strong per- 
sonality of the author. It is Margaret’s self 
whom we meet in the pages of the first -biog- 
raphy, which was made up largely from her 
letters and journals, with connecting passages 
eloquent with the love and homage of three 
of her most gifted friends —James Freeman 
Clark, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and William 
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who was associated with them in the move- 
ments characterizing the intellectual life of 
New England in the second quarter of the 
present century; and yet the new study, by 
one who, coming after her, has labored in a 
similar field, and with a purity of purpose 
and a capacity and effectiveness which have 
bestowed fresh honor upon womanhood, has 
a distinct and appreciable value. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller was born near Bos- 
ton in 1810. Through her childhood she was 
subjected to a severe system of instruction by 
her austere and ambitious father, and to the 
stern surroundings of a Puritan home. The 
result was an excessive strain on the forces of 
body and mind; yet Mrs. Howe argues that 
such rigid Puritan training was not without 
benefit. “The child so circumstanced,” she 
declares, “will rise to the height of his teach- 
ing. Started on a solid and worthy plane of 
thought and of motive, he will not condescend 
to what is utterly mean, base, and trivial, 
either in motive or act. If, as may happen, 
he fail in his first encounters with outside 
temptation, he will nevertheless severely 
judge his own follies, and will one day set 
himself to retrieve them with earnest dili- 
gence.” In Margaret’s case, “the surround- 
ings, too, which were devoid of artistic luxury 
and adornment, forced her to have recourse to 
the inner sense of beauty, which is sometimes 
lost and overlaid through much pleasing of 
the eye and ear.” 

At the age of six, Margaret was studying 
Latin and English grammar, in reciting which 
perfect accuracy and clearness of statement 
was required of her. Mrs. Howe suggests, in 
commenting on the fact that “a certain guasi 
dogmatic mode of enunciation in later life, 
which may have seemed, on a superficial view, 
to indicate an undue confidence and assump- 
tion, had probably its origin in the decided 
way in which the little Margaret was taught 
to recite her lessons.” The child was allowed 
free access to her father’s library, where, with 
a curious maturity of taste, she singled out 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Moliére, as her 
favorite authors. “Her precocity, mental and 
physical, was such that she passed for a much 
older person, and had already a recognized 
place in society.” At fifteen she was pursu- 
ing the following daily routine, rehéarsed in 
a letter to a friend: 

“T rise a little before five, walk an hour, and then 
—— on the piano till seven, when we breakfast. 

ext I read French, Sismondi’s ‘ Literature of the 
South of Europe, till eight, then two or three lectures 
in Brown’s Philosophy. About half-past nine I go 


to Mr. Perkins’s school and study Greek till twelve, 
when, the school being p anbrnen | I recite, go home, 
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und practise again till dinner, at two. Sometimes, 
if the conversation is very agreeable, I lounge for 
half an hour over the dessert, though rarely so lavish 
of time. Then, when I can, I read two hours in 
Italian, but I am often interrupted. At six, I walk 
or take a drive. Before going to bed | play or sing 
for half an hour, and about eleven, retire to write a 
little while in my journal,— exercises on what I have 
read, or a series of characteristics which I am fill- 
ing up according to advice.” 

For years Margaret’s reading was of the 
same wide range and pursued with the same 
diligence. At the age of twenty-two she was 
impelled by the influence of Carlyle’s writings 
to take up the study of German, and in three 
months’ time had acquired an easy command 
of the language, and within a year had read 
the most important works of Goethe, Schiller, 
Tieck, Korner, Richter, and Novalis. At this 
early period, “ her superiority to common in- 
dividuals appeared in the fact that she was 
able to combine with intense personal aspira- 
tions and desires, a wide outlook into the des- 
tinies of the human race.” 

The remarkable faculty of attracting genu- 
ine and gifted persons to her in the strong 
bonds of friendship already distinguished the 
young girl. 

“ On single souls, one at a time, she laid her de- 
taining grasp, and asked what they could receive 
and give. * * She had the power of leading 
those who interested her to a confidence which un- 
folded to her the deepest secrets of their life. Now 
came in play that unexplained action of one mind 
upon another which we call personal magnetism, 
and which is more distinctly recognized to-day than 
in other times as an element in social efficiency. It 
is this power which, united with intellectual force, 
gives leadership to individual men, and enables the 
great orator to hold a mighty audience in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

Mr. Emerson, who was never thoroughly in 
harmony with Margaret, and never quite un- 
derstood her or estimated aright the strength 
and richness of her nature, gives much space, 
in his memorial of her, toillustrations of the 
singular charm which she exercised over no- 
ble men and women. He also dwells upon 
the truthfulness which became a heroic trait 
in her, and mentions especially her exactitude 
and promptness in money matters. These 
qualities are scarcely brought out in the pres- 
ent sketch with the emphasis they deserve. 

In youth Margaret passed through different 
phases of religious belief, finally settling up- 
on a creed -whose chief tenets were a faith 
in God and in eternal progression. On this 
point Mrs. Howe observes: 


“ One thing we may learn from what Margaret has 
written on this subject, if we do not already know 


it, and this is, that in any true religious experience 
there must be progress and change of attitude. This 
progress may be first initiated by the preponderance 
of thought or by that of affection, but, as it goes on, 
the partiality of first views will be corrected by con- 
siderations which are developed by later study. 
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Religious sincerity is, in the end, justified in all its 
stages; but these stages, separately considered, will 
appear more or less incomplete and sometimes even 
irreligious.” 

To the study of art Margaret brought a 
passionate love of beauty in all its forms, and 
the eagerness and persistence of inquiry 
which she devoted to every subject enticing 
her to investigation. Good specimens of 
painting and sculpture were then rare in this 
country, but it was possible for one making 
the most of the few original examples offered 
and of the critical art literature of Europe, to 
acquire a just and refined zsthetic taste. In 
treating this subject, Mrs.Howe makes room 
for the portrait of an early American painter, 
which, meagre in outline, is clear-cut and 
striking: 

“At that day, and for ten years later, one might 
occasionally have seen in some street of Boston, a 
fragile figure, and upon it a head distinguished by 
snowy curls and starry eyes. Here was the winter 
of age; here the pope summer of the soul. The 
coat and hat did not matter; but they were of some 
quaint, and forgotten fashion, outlining the vision as 
belonging to the past. You felt a modesty in look- 
ing at anything so unique and delicate. I remem. 
ber this vision as suddenly disclosed out of a bitter 
winter's day. And the street was Chestnut street, 
and the figure was Washington Allston going to visit 
the ‘poet Richard H. Dana. And not long afterwards 
the silvery snows melted, and the soul which had 
made those eyes so luminous shot back to its immor- 
tal sphere.” 

Margaret was twenty-six when she first met 
Emerson, who had shown no haste to encoun- 
ter one whom report represented to him as an 
aggressive and dominating, though opulently 
endowed spirit. Their relations were soon 
friendly and mutually helpful, albeit, on his 
side, as we have indicated, never unreservedly 
warm and admiring. Emerson’s mind was of 
too different an order to allow of hearty sym- 
pathy with Margaret’s mode of thought and 
action. 

“The calm, severe judgment, the unpardoning 
taste, the deliberation which not only preceded but 
also followed his utterances, carried him to a remote- 
ness from the common lives of common people, and 
allowed no intermingling of this life with his own. 
For him, too, came a time of fusion which vindi- 
cated his interest in the great issues of his time. But 
this was not in Margaret’s day, and to her he seemed 
the palm-tree in the desert, graceful and admirable, 
bearing aloft a waving crest, but spreading no shel- 
tering and embracing branches.” : 

Of her intercourse with Emerson and with 
Hawthorne, in her visits to Concord, Marga- 
ret has left the following interesting record: 

“Went to see the Hawthornes; it was very pleas- 
ant, the poplars whisper so suddenly their pleasant 
tale. and everywhere the view is so peaceful, The 
house within [ like, all their things are so expressive 
of themselves and mix in so gracefully with the old 
furniture. H. walked home with me; we stopped 
some time to look at the moon. She was struggling 
with clouds. He said he should be much more 
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w villing to die than two months ago, for he had had 
some real possession in life; but still he never 
wished to leave this earth, it was beautiful enough. 
He expressed, as he always does, many fine percep- 
tions. I like to hear the lightest thing he says. 

Waldo and I have good meetings, though we 
stop at all our old places. But my expectations are 
moderate now; it is his beautiful presence that I 
prize far more than our intercourse. He has been 
reading me his new poems, and the other day at the 
end he asked me how I liked the ‘the little subject- 
ive twinkle all through.’ ” 

Of Margaret’s many talents, the greatest 
was in conversation. “Her rare eloquence 
did not much avail her at her desk, and though 
all she wrote had the value of thought and 
study, it was in living speech alone that her 
genius made itself entirely felt and apprecia- 
ted.” In 1839 she began a series of public 
conversations in Boston, which were continued 
six consecutive seasons, and excited intense 
interest among the cultivated women of the 
community. One listener, impressed by her 
great power on these occasions, remarked: 

“*T cannot conceive of any species of vanity living 
in her presence. She distances all who talk with 
her.’ Even Mr. Emerson served only to display her 
powers, his uncompromising idealism seeming nar- 
row and hard when contrasted with her glowing 
realism. ‘She proceedsin her search after the unity 
of things, the Dfvine harmony, not by exclusion, as 
Mr. Emerson does, but by comprehension, and so 
no poorest, saddest spirit but she will lead to hope 
and faith.’ ”’ 

In 1843 Margaret made a tour of the West, 
which was afterward described in one of her 
most popular books, “A Summer on the 
Lakes.” A year later she accepted a position 
on the staff of the “ New York Tribune.” In 
1846 she was enabled to accomplish the wish 
which had long been foremost in her desires, 
but had ever been sacrificed to a scrupulous 
sense of duty to her family, who were left 
dependent partially upon her while she was 
yet very young, by the death of her father. 
A personal acquaintance with the living 
minds and the accumulations of the past 
thought of the Old World was still wanting 
to her culture, and for this she had longed 
with all the fervor of a craving, acquisitive 
intellect. In August she made the journey 
to Europe to which she had looked forward 
with such high expectancy, which was indeed 
‘to hurry her to the climax of human expe- 
rience and to end inside of four short years 
in a tragedy of the most harrowing character. 
The world knows the cordial recognition she 
received from the eminent men and women in 
the capitals of Europe; of her thorough iden- 
tification with Italy’s vain and short-lived 
struggle for freedom; of her marriage with 
the Marchese Ossoli; of the birth of her child 
in sorrow and secrecy; of her final embarka- 
tion for America; and of the fatal termination 
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of the voyage, July 18, 1850. It is one of 
the saddest stories ever recounted by a biog- 
rapher. But its mournful details fitted into 
the record of Margaret’s life with a pathetic 
consonance, 

The circumstances attending her marriage 
excite a peculiar sympathy, there was so much 
suffering crowded in its brief term. We are 
not told by any of Margaret’s biographers 
that she had previously surrendered her affec- 
tions to one of the opposite sex. She was 
strong and self-centred in heart and mind, 
and seemed not to need the rest and support 
craved by most women from man’s love and 


protection. But in Ossoli she met her coun- 
terpart. His simplicity, gentleness, and se- 


renity, supplied a lack in her more complex 
and excitable character. It was a natural 
union, in her possession of superior force and 
faculty for command, the usual conditions 
being merely reversed. 

“To one wearied with the over-intellection and 
restless aspiration of the accomplished New Eng 
lander of that time, the simple geniality of the It 
ian nature had all the charm of novelty and contrast. 
Margaret had delighted in the race from her first ac- 
quaintance with it, but had found its happy endow- 
ments heavily weighted with traits of meanness and 
ferocity. In her husband she found its most worthy 
features, and her heart, wearied with long seeking 
and wandering, rested at last in the confidence of a 
simple and faithful attachment. She writes from 
Florence: ‘ My love for Ossoli is most pure and 
tender; nor has any one, except my mother or little 
children, loved me so genuinely as he does. To 
some, I have been obliged to make myself known. 
Others have loved me with a mixture of fancy and 
enthusiasm, excited at my talent of embellishing 
life. But Ossoli loves me from simple affinity; he 
loves to be with me, and to serve and soothe me.’ 
And in another letter she says: ‘ Ossoli will bea 

good father. He has very little of what is called 
intellectual dev elopment, but has unspoiled instincts, 
affections pure and constant, and a quiet sense of 
duty which, to me who have seen much of the great 
faults in characters of enthusiasm and genius, seems 
of highest value.’ ” 

The explanation is sufficient; and that Mar- 
garet realized a profound happiness in the 
relation with Ossoli, her choice of death with 
him and their boy Angelo, rather than the 
risk of life without either, is a crowning proof. 
The spectacle of the brave and true woman‘on 
the deck of the wrecked “ Elizabeth,” cling- 
ing to her husband and child with a love and 
fortitude that overcame all mortal terror, 
and calmly enduring the suspense of twelve 
hours of anguish in which death faced her in 
every cruel, greedy wave, is sublime in its 
sustained heroism. 

“Her husband, young and strong, was faithful 
unto death, and would not leave her. Both of them, 
with fervent belief, regarded death as the entrance 
to another life, and surely, upon its very threshold, 
sought to do their best. So we must end our ques- 
tioning and mourning concerning them with a silent 
acquiescence in what was to be.” 
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We may well believe that in that last ap- 
palling experience, Margaret gave way to the 
apathy of despair. She had striven so long, 
so determinedly, against the trials and disap- 
pointments which were strangely frequent and 
poignant in her life, that now, when, with the 
shores of her native land in sight, and home, 
mother and friends so near, the horrors of ship- 
wreck came upon her, she whispered to her 
soul in the awful agony, “It is enough. Let 
me depart with my loved ones, and be at 
peace.’ 

We cannot do better in closing this frag- 
mentary review of the latest tribute to the 
memory of a great genius, perhaps the great- 
est born among American women, than to 
repeat the paragraph with which Mrs. Howe 
concludes her portrayal of the final scene: 


“ Death gives an unexpected completeness to the 
view of individual character. The secret of a noble 
life is only fully unfolded when its outward envelope 
has met the fate of all things perishable. And so 
the mournful tragedy just recounted set a seal upon 
a career whose endeavor and achievement the world 
is bound to hold dear. When all that could be 
known of Margaret was known, it became evident 
that there was nothing of her which was not heroic 
in intention; nothing which, truly interpreted, could 
turn attention from a brilliant exterior to meaner 
traits allowed and concealed. That she had faults 
we need not deny; nor that, like other human be- 
ings, she needs must have said and done at times 
what she might afterwards have wished to have bet- 
ter said, better done. Butas an example of one who, 
gifted with great powers, aspired only to their no- 
blest use; who, able to rule, sought rather to counsel 
and to help,—she deserves a place in the highest 
niche of her country’s affection. As a woman who 
believed in women, her word is still an evangel of 
hope and inspiration to her sex. Her heart belon 
to all of God’s creatures, and most to what is noblest 
in them. Gray-headed men of to-day, the happy 
companions of her youth, grow young again while 
they speak of her. One of these, James Freeman 
Clarke, who is also one of her earlier biographers, 
still recalls her as the greatest soul he ever knew. 
Such a word, spoken with the weight of ripe wis- 
dom and long experience, may fitly indicate to pos- 
terity the honor and reverence which belong to the 
memory of Margaret Fuller.” 


Sara A. Hvuprarp. 








CHINA.* 


China is the enigma of the world. Its 
language, its literature, its government, its 
religious vacuities, the manners and customs 
of its people in all the details of common and 
of special observances, in food, clothing, and 
labor, in agriculture and in arts, the whole 

* Tue Mipp.e Krxepom. A Survey of the Geography, Gov- 
ernment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 8S. Wells Williams. 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at 
Yale College. Revised Edition, with Illustrations, and a new 
Map of the Empire. In Two Volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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fibre and texture of the Chinese brain, the 
nature and flavor of Chinese thought, and the 
sources, extent, and drift of Chinese develop- 
ment, all are entirely unlike and opposite to 
the corresponding items as found in western 
horizons. The western mind seems to com- 
prehend and understand the conditions of life 
in the central flowery kingdom about as in- 
adequately as the Chinaman understands the 
condition of life among the outside barba- 
rians. 

For this reason it is difficult to write about 
China, since the writer will find it hard to as- 
sure himself or to persuade others that his 
vision is free from subjective color. For the 
reader the same difficulty remains. The more 
perfect the picture, the farther is it removed 
from the experiences and the consequent ap- 
preciation of the western mind. 

The first marvel appears in the antiquity 
and endurance of the Chinese nation. What 
is the nature of that vital force which has 
kept China a unified, consolidated, healthy, 
and, in its own slow way, a progressive people 
for more than forty centuries? Allowing for 
the uncertainties that are inseparable from 
history which dates to periods so remote, and 
setting entirely aside the accounts of earlier 
mythological ages that are doubtless fictions, 
the beginnings of Chinese chronology date to 
B.C, 2852, or possibly farther back. The date 
given is that of the accession of Fuh-hi, which 
is thus placed 4735 years before the present 
year of grace. Its relation to other chronolo- 
gies will be better understood if we say that 
it makes this ruler a contemporary with Noah 
in his declining years, and antedates the con- 
fusion of tongues by about three centuries 
and the birth of Abraham by about seven 
hundred years. From that remote period to 
the present, China has maintained a continu- 
ous autonomy. Dynasties have changed. 
The Huns, Tartars, Mongols, and Manchus 
have, at different times, obtained power, and 
their dynasties have possessed the throne; but 
China has remained China through all. If 
conquered, she has still absorbed and assimi- 
lated her conquerors. Her life has not been 
simply a vegetation, but has been vigorous 
and active. Her long intervals of peaceful 
progress have been separated by sharp and 
sanguinary conflicts, wars with neighboring 
hordes, and struggles for supremacy between 
opposing factions. Contrasted with this per- 
ennial kingdom, recall the long line of em- 
pires that in the west arose, blazed with 
meteoric splendor, and vanished: Egypt, 


Greece, Media, Nineveh, Babylon, India, 
Rome, Carthage, the Saracens, and the Em- 
ires of Mahomet, Charlemagne, and Napo- 
fe During this epoch, western civilization 
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has had its periods of magnificent develop- 
ment in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and in 
Western Europe since the seventeenth centu- 
ry, interspersed with periods of long and sad 
depression and destruction. Chinese civiliza- 
tion, of a feebler type indeed, yet more equa- 
ble in its growth and strength, has shown 


through all its centuries of life a continuous | 


and persistent development. 
Counting from the accession of Fuh-hi, the 
succession of Chinese monarchs includes two 
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hundred and forty-six rulers in twenty-six | 


dynasties. Prominent in the.long line stands 
the Emperor Chi Hwangti, of the Tsin dynas- 
ty, which took its name from the province 

sin, whose prince had wrenched the throne 
from its rightful occupant. This emperor di- 
vided his realm into thirty-six provinces, in 
which he appointed governors for the better 
administration of justice; built and adorned a 
magnificent capital; opened roads and canals; 
drove out the marauding Huns, and to keep 
them out conceived the idea of uniting some 
short walis already built into the Great Wall 
along the northern frontier. For the work 
the various communities were required to 
furnish men, and to provide food and clothing 
until the quota of each was finished. The 
wall is of such material as the vicinity could 
afford, mostly earth cased with bricks. It is 
about twenty-five feet thick at the base, fif- 
teen feet at the top, and from fifteen to thirty 
feet high. It stretches away over plains, 
gorges, streams, cliffs, and mountain sum- 
mits—in one place surmounting a peak more 
than 5,000 feet high—a continuous rampart 
whose total length of nearly 1,500 miles would 
reach from Philadelphia to Topeka. Yet all 
this work occupied but ten years in building. 
It was finished B.c. 204, seven years after the 
death of its projector. 

The government of China appears to be to 
a marked degree a government of law. The 
laws have been the development of the long 
succession of centuries. They came originally 
from the government of patriarchal chieftains, 
deriving their force at first from the good 
character of these rulers, and their intrinsic 
merit. Afterward this merit was attributed to 
a divine authority, believed to have descended 
from heaven upon the emperors, to whom they 
were accountable for its use. The political 
and social ethics of Confucius commended 
themselves to the judgment of both rulers 
and people, and after a time became them- 
selves crystallized into laws, which with cus- 
toms and institutions grew up gradually into 
a great social polity. Reverence for this pol- 
ity, for the government of semi-divine origin, 
for ancestors and for all ancient and established 
things, came to be the inspiring principle of 








so much of religion as the people possessed, 
and the ruling thought in all their education, 
beginning with the youngest child and con- 
tinuing through all the stages of competitive 
examinations to the officer highest in rank 
and nearest the person of the emperor. The 
Chinese system seems to be established by the 
instincts of heredity; by the teachings of a 
peculiarly intensified, though narrow, educa- 
tion; by conditions of complete individual and 
mutual responsibility,—visiting the sins of 
the offender upon his family, his kindred, and 
even his neighbors, so that personally or vica- 
riously every offence must have its atonement; 
and by a system of strict surveillance, extend- 
ing from the emperor through all classes to 
the lowest. Carried to its perfection, this 
order of government would insure that every 
act of every man should be known even to 
his idle words, and for every idle word the 
man should give account. If this govern- 
ment be judged by its fruits it will not be 
found utterly wanting. It has insured its 
own perpetuity, and the longest continuous 
national life known in the world’s history. 
It has secured this without the costly array of 
a standing army or the expensive machinery 
of a state religion. It has fostered in its 
people the virtues of industry, frugality, tem- 
perance, and contented lives. It has given its 
people great security in the possession of 
things they have learned chiefly to value, the 
control of themselves, their lives, their homes, 
their children, and the graves of their ances- 
tors. Its code isdescribed by competent Eng- 
lish authority as reasonable, clear, consistent, 
brief, direct, and moderate. Barbarous pun- 
ishments, involving maiming or mutilation, 
though common elsewhere in Asia, are un- 
known in China, and if some offences meet 
presently condign punishment, it is that other 
evil-doers may be more surely deterred from 
the violations of law. 

The system is nevertheless deficient in two 
important respects. It fails to develop the 
subtler and higher qualities of its people in 
whatever belongs to the humanities, as expres- 
sions of honor, or truthfulness, or charity. 
It cultivates no science worthy the name. It 
fosters no art but the extravagant and the gro- 
tesque. It knows no philosophy that reaches 
inwardly to the spiritual and the religious na- 
ture of man. It recognizes no conscience, 
exercises no faith. It takes little account of 
a future life as a reflex of this present life, a 
reason for its grander development or its ho- 
lier conduct. While it cannot be true to say 
that China makes no progress, she is still an 
unprogressive nation. Her movements are 
like the slow metamorphoses of geologic 
epochs, rather than like the sturdy and con- 
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stant growth which organic forces produce in 
living things. 

Failing in these respects, it has failed to 
secure a strength which should serve its neces- 
sities when it has come into collision with 
other powers, particularly those which are the 
embodiment of the forces of western civiliza- 
tion. Though possessing in 1882 a popula- 
tion estimated at 380,000,000 of people— 
seven times that of the United States, twelve 
times that of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland—with every opportunity 
of strength in concentration and organization, 
with abundant material resources of every 
conceivable nature, it is pitiful to behold the 
government of the Chinese empire prostrate 
again and again at the feet of a few thousand 
English or Russians, giving to one vast areas 
of territory, with Broad rivers as avenues of 
trade or power, and paying to another large 
sums of money for indemnity incurred in a 
strife wherein a heathen government con- 
tended to protect its people from the demor- 
alization which a nation professing Chris- 
tianity sought to impose upon it. It should 
be credited to the Chinese government as a 
grand moral triumph that it confiscated and 
destroyed in May, 1839, 20,291 chests of 
opium, weighing more than two and a half 
millions of pounds, costing nearly eleven mill- 
ions of dollars, and worth at the time about 
nine millions of dollars,—“ a solitary instance,” 
remarks Dr. Williams, “in the history of 
the world, of a pagan |or Christian ?] monarch 
preferring to destroy what would injure his 
subjects, rather than to fill his own pockets 
with its sale.” It must be charged against the 
English people as a crime devoid of excuse, 
and without palliation, that it wrung from the 
weakness of the Chinese emperor six millions 
of dollars as a ransom for this same opium. 
It is hardly surprising to learn that this same 
ransom, the price of national disgrace, was 
never fairly divided among the merchants who 
suffered as losers when the opium was confis- 
cated. 

It is interesting to observe the skill with 
which Dr. Williams, in spite of the condem- 
nation which he is compelled to award to the 
English for their course in the “ opium war,” 
a condemnation which from the judgment- 
seat of a Christian missionary he could not 
help pronouncing, endeavors to make it ap- 
pear that this war was after all, like the tor- 
nado and the earthquake, a needful infliction 
upon China, and one productive of great 
good to her, to other nations, and to the propa- 
gation of truth. The Emperor was appar- 


ently a bad boy who ought to have been 
shaken well and set down hard; it’sa great 
pity that he would throw stones at our boys 
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who stole his chickens, but then he needed 
chastisement on general principles, and doubt- 
less feels better now that he has his deserts. 

Dr. Williams has condensed into the two 
volumes of his work a vast amount of infor- 
mation, interesting and instructive, in the 
fields of geography and geology, ethnology 
and anthropology; the flora and fauna of the 
several provinces; the culture of fields and 
gardens, of silk and of fish; architecture, 
dress, and social life, with the customs per- 
taining to marriage, divorce, and death; pub- 
lie ceremonies, the administration of govern- 
ment, and the enforcement of the laws. 

Like all other Chinese institutions, their 
education reaches to a hoary antiquity. Three 
thousand years ago it was written of those 
then called ancients that for the purposes of 
education “villages had their schools, dis- 
tricts their academies, departments their col- 
leges, and principalities their universities.” 
The early training of children requires them 
to know and to practice maxims of modest 
behavior, respect for parents, and veneration 
for ancestors. The minutest points of good 
breeding are insisted upon. The rules to be 
observed in the prosecution of studies are 
worthy of high commendation; advising firm 
resolution, the aiming at high attainments, 
and at thorough comprehension. “ Better lit- 
tle and fine, than much and coarse.” But the 
warp and the woof of instruction, from the 
day when the teacher sings, 

** Jin chi tsu, sing pun shen: 

Sing siang kin, sih siang yuen ;* 
which his pupils simultaneously chant in their 
turn, until they have learned both the words 
and their written signs, to the day when the 
last examination is finished, appears to be the 
development and application of the memory. 
The classic writings are committed in enor- 
mous bulk, and are reproduced in never ceas- 
ing compositions. The examinations set forth 
themes to be written upon, and the product 
is a multitude of essays, which are ranked in 
excellence according as they contain the 
maximum of classical lore, clearly written 
and tersely expressed, in rhyme and rhythm 
if required. 

There are four literary degrees. The first 
is called sin-tsai, or “flowering talent.” The 
candidates are examined first in their own dis- 
tricts. Of 4,000 competitors, twenty-seven won 
the first step, Aien ming, “having a name in 
the village.” These, again examined, may be- 
come fu ming, “having a name in the depart- 
ment.” These meet at the provincial capital, 
and passing the third step obtain the first de- 
gree sin-tsai; of these there are about twelve 
thousand to nineteen millions of inhabitants. 
For these a triennial examination is held in 
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the provincial capital, from which the suc- 


cessful emerge as ku-jin, or “promoted men.” | 


The candidates for Au-jin at Canton have 
been as many as 6,000 or 8,000 in a single 
examination, from which not more than eighty 
or a hundred were passed, These may en- 
ter a triennial examination at Peking for the 
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Worship of him consists in little more than 
raising a tablet to his memory. 


“The leading features of the philosophy of Con- 
fucius are subordination to superiors and kind, up- 


| right dealing with our fellow men; destitute of all 


third degree of ¢sin-sz’, “entered scholars” | 
£ 


or doctors, from whom the fourth degree men, 
““hanlin,” are selected. 

The siu-tsai are students; the ku-jin may 
be appointed to office throughout the empire; 
the tsin-sz’ fill offices of higher degree; while 
the hanlin are members of the Imperial 
Academy, and as such receive salaries. The 
system is marred by occasional departures 
from the strict rules provided, but it is ad- 
mitted that the machinery is managed with 
“a degree of integrity, patriotism, and good 
order, which shows that the leading minds in 
it are well chosen.” 

A very intelligible account follows of the 
language of China, and of its literature, clas- 
sical and polite. 

The religion of China is described with as 
much difficulty as its law, its education, or 
its social life. There is no word expressing 
religion, but Aias, as applied to all sects, 
means simply ‘doctrines taught.” There 


are three principal sects, Confucianism, Bud- | 


dhism, and Taoism, and yet these are not 
sects, since they are not separated; a man 
may accept the tenets of Confucius, and at 
the same time may worship at a shrine of 
Buddha, or join in a Taoist festival. The 
state worship is an adoration of the powers of 
nature, as the sky and the earth, and the 
ancestral Emperors, on set occasions, and 
with imposing ceremony. 


the name of religion, could shield and countenance 
the licentious rites and orgies that enervated the 
minds of worshippers and polluted their hearts in 
so many other pagan countries.” 

“The chains of caste woven in India, the fetters 
of the Inquisition forged in Spain, the silly rites 
practised by the augurs in old Rome, or the hor- 
rid cruelties and vile worship once seen in Egypt 
and Syria—in each case under the sanction of the 
State—have all been wanting along the Yellow River, 
and spread none of their evils to hamper the rule of 
law in China.” 


Confucianism is rather a system of ethics 
than a religion. Born in B.c. 551, Con- 
fucius gave his early years to the study of 
ancient learning and to public duties. In 
later years he gained influence at the court, 
gathered disciples, administered the affairs of 
an important office, passed various vicissi- 
tudes of good and bad fortune, and finally 
died after making a complete revision of all 
his writings, at the age of seventy-three. 





| “Light of Asia.” 


references to an unseen Power, to whom all men are 
accountable, they look only to this world for their 
sanctions, and make the monarch himself only par- 
tially amenable to a higher tribunal.” 

His one word for a constant rule of practice 
was shu, reciprocity. He said, ‘‘ What you 
do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others.” 

The sect of the Taoists dates to B.c. 604, 
its founder being Lan-tsz. His writings are 
meagre, consisting mostly of aphorisms, in 
which he teaches tenets not unlike those of 
the Greek Zeno; recommending retirement, 
contemplation, the annihilation of passion, 
and evanishment in Zao. Tao is a reaching 
after the unknown. Ze is sublime virtue, 
goodness, sincerity. His work is called the 
Tao-Teh-King. The votaries of Zuo are 
few, and are mostly the priests who live a 
wandering life, or dwell in temples and sell 
charms and nostrums. 

The religion of China which possesses 
most of the elements of a faith, in that it 
somehow connects man with the super- 
natural and the invisible, is that of Buddhism. 
Its followers are scattered throughout India, 
China, and Japan. Their master is Buddha, 
who dates about B.c, 623, and whose myths 
have been rehearsed by Edwin Arnold in his 
The central thought of 
Buddhism is the purification of the soul by 


| its own efforts, earning joy in the future by 


austerities in the present, and eliminating by 
persistent toil all sin from the soul, with the 


| assistance of a whole creation of invisible 





; ' _ | beings, but without either a God or an aton- 
“There is no deification of sensuality, which, in | 


ing Saviour. Buddhism flourishes in China, 
because it offers to the people some ideas of a 
future life, and some notion of supernatural 
beings and powers. It lacks much of the 
grandeur which glorifies other pagan beliefs, 
but it is free also from their vices and cruel- 
ties. It leads the way toward the worship of 
ancestors which forms so large a part of Chi- 
nese religion. In its rites and in its forms of 
worship, dresses, fastings, purgations, wor- 
ship of relics, prayers for the dead, holy 
water, candles, incense, bells, and miracles, it 
has many points of resemblance to the 
Romish church. ; 

Much space has necessarily been given to an 
account of the opening of China by the efforts 
of the Western nations, as well for purposes of 
trade and commerce, as for the introduction 
of the Christian religion. The wars with Eng- 
land, with their causes and results, are very 


clearly described. The good which has fol- 
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lowed and which may be expected to follow is 
clearly set forth. If China and Japan could 
but assimilate such valuable elements from 
the western civilization that insists on open- 
ing their gates, without imbibing also the 
multitude of demoralizing agencies which are 
as fevers in the western constitutions but are 
like leprosy to the Asiatic, then might we be 
sure that these two peoples would come in 
early times to take prominent positions in 
the family of nations. They who have forced 
on these unwilling nations contact with so 
much that was distasteful to them and for- 
eign to the long established habits of their 
national lives, have incurred responsibilities of 
overwhelming import, lest there should have 
been grafted upon these ancient trunks only 
such scions as will bring with their life blight, 
mildew, decay, and.death. 
Setiw H. Peasopy. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Or the three new volumes of verse by Whittier, 
Aldrich, and Story, issued in dissimilar but individu- 
ally tasteful styles by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the 
interest is chiefly divided between those of the two 
authors first named. Mr. Whittier’s collection 
as a whole will not disappoint his old-time admir- 
ers, while many of the pieces will give sincere 
pleasure: Mr. Aldrich’s achievement will doubtless 
entitle him to a distinct if moderate advancement 
in his rank as poet; while Mr. Story’s somewhat 
uncertain poetic position is not likely to be materi- 
ally affected by his latest production. Mr. Whit- 
tier’s volume, “The Bay of Seven Islands, and 
Other Poems,” contains the pieces he has written 
since the publication of ‘The King’s Missive,” in 
1881, most of them having already appeared in 
magazine pages. In the title poem he has found 
material suited to his hand, and this piece is per- 
haps the most characteristic, as it is the longest, in 
the collection. “ How the Women Went from Do- 
ver,” recounts an incident of the Quaker-whipping 
period of Massachusetts. It is written, naturally 
enough, with strong feeling, and its partial lack of 
impressiveness as poetry is no doubt due to the un- 
poetic nature of its material. Several of the re- 
maining pieces are personal; Longfellow, Fields, 
Henry Wilson, Mrs. Stowe, and Mrs. Spofford being 
each the subject of an affectionate tribute. Not 
the least interesting of the pieces are those reveal- 
ing the poet’s own personality; particularly the 
closing one, “ An Autograph,” in which he appears 
to have fashioned for himself an epitaph, beautiful 
in its simplicity and dignity—Mr. Aldrich’s vol- 
ume, “ Mercedes, and Later Lyrics,” is spoken of as 
poetry; yet half of it is taken up by “ Mercedes,’ 
which is not a poem, but a drama— or, as the au- 
thor himself calls it, a sketch — with lyrical inter- 
ludes. The story, an incident of one of Napoleon’s 


Spanish campaigns, is a spirited one; its move- 








ment is dramatic, and the dialogue is managed with 
much beauty and grace. The latter half of the vol- 
ume contains the lyrical productions of Mr. Aldrich 
for the last seven years. These have the daintiness 
of style and the exquisite polish that characterize 
his poetry. The “ Intaglios” especially prove what 
can be done with trifles of fancy by painstaking 
art.— Mr. Story entitles his volume “ He and She; 
A Poet's Portfolio,” and in it he seems to have hit 
upon the device of permitting his poet to be per- 
suaded by a lady friend to ransack his portfolio and 
read aloud the verses that are brought to light, each 
poem furnishing the subject of a free discussion be- 
tween them. The device is, it must be confessed, 
somewhat lacking in brilliancy and novelty; the 
dialogue is scarcely witty enough to sustain the in- 
terest, and the poems, some of which have a fair 
lyrical quality, are really placed at a disadvantage 
by being made to bear the weight of the dull prose. 
Mr. Story has succeeded in being unconventional, 
and also in being tiresome. 


Criticism upon the rather ambitious title, “A 
Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War,’ written by 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U. 8S. Army, and pub- 
lished by J. R. Osgood & Co., is partially disarmed 
by the statement, in an introductory letter addressed 
to the author’s son, that no claim is made to origi- 
nality, that errors have probably crept into the vol- 
ume, and that the facts narrated and many of the 
opinions expressed have been gleaned from many 
authors, The perusal of the work makes it rather 
probable that the author's principal source of both 
fact and opinion has been the Scribner Campaign 
Series; indeed, wherever this series could be used 
its synopsis is given, more full, it is true, than its 
index, but certainly not so interesting as the origi- 
nal. The work contains errors of fact which a more 
accurate and prolonged study of the subject would 
have prevented. For example, in describing the 
action between the Merrimac and our vessels — the 
Cumberland, Minnesota, and Congress,— the author 
says (page 38) that the former vessel “destroyed 
the United States steamer Cumberland, and disabled 
the Congress and the Minnesota, before the Monitor 
came up.” The truth is that the Congress was cap- 
tured by the Merrimac, and that she was then set 
on fire by her captors and blown up. Besides the 
errors to which we refer, many typographical mis- 
takes, liable in some instances to mislead the cur- 
sory reader, are also to be found in the work. It 
gives plain evidence of haste and want of care in 
its preparation ; and this is to be regretted the more, 
as the title selected for it is one which not only 
suggests many possibilities, but will induce many 
to read it who have not the time to study details and 
yet are anxious to have a full knowledge of facts. 
To write a bird’s-eye view of our civil war— vast 
as the struggle was in its field of operations, in the 
important questions involved, in the large armies by 
which it was fought to its close — requires talent of 
the most varied character. An author of such a 
work should possess a thorough knowledge of the 
vexed political questions which had for many years 




















led to antagonism and hatred between the two sec- 
tions, and which ultimately resulted in the attempt | 
to disrupt the Union and in civil war. He should | 
have also so accurate a knowledge of military mat- 
ters as to be able to tell us not only what the lead- 
ing and most important facts of the war were, but 
to what facts especially the mind of the reader | 
should be directed as having produced the most | 
weighty results. Besides these requirements, he | 
should bring to his task very high literary attain- | 
ment. The author of the work before us undoubt. | 
edly possesses much literary ability; we feel com- 
pelled, however, to say that the best evidence of 
such ability which can be found in this work is to 
be found in his introductory letter. 


| 
| 
| 


THE little work entitled “ Ancient Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries,” by Prof. H. 8. Os- 
born, LL.D., of Miami University, Oxtord, Ohio, is 
a valuable compendium of the history of that won- 
derful civilization which struck root and flowered 
on the banks of the Nile unnumbered centuries 
before Homer sung in Greece or the twin brothers 
were suckled by the Roman wolf. The author, in- | 
fected by the enthusiasm which so easily transports 
the student of this ancient people, has pursued his 
researches in the museums of Europe where relics 
of their art and learning are stored, and also among 
the monuments in their native land which relate 
with unexampled fulness the story of their life and 
achievements. The completeness of the narrative, 
notwithstanding its conciseness, shows that Prof. 
Osborn has taken a broad survey of the subject, and 
gained an excellent command of its details. He 
records the latest intelligence which industrious 
Egyptologists have gleaned from inscriptions, pap- 
yri, and antiquities of every sort, and which set in 
a new light many statements and theories made by 
the highest authorities even so recently as within 
fifteen years. The arrangement as well as the schol- 
arship of Prof. Osborn’s work deserves praise. It 
is coherent in method and clear in treatment, serv- 
ing admirably the purpose of a compact, compre- 
hensive and inexpensive treatise on ancient Egypt. 
The printers are censurable for a number of typo- 
graphical errors which deface the work, and the 
writer is occasionally guilty of incorrect English — | 
as when, on page 134, he says: “This much of this | 
myth is sufficient.”” A number of engravings, an 
index, ard a map of ancient Egypt are useful ad- 
juncts of the work. (Robert Clark & Co., Cincin- 
nati.) 





Mr. Howarp ConkKLING, the author of “ Mexico 
and the Mexicans” (Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., 
New York), has been conscientious and painstaking 
in relating the history of his travels in a country 
which, lying at our very door, has heretofore seldom 
been visited by the American tourist. He has in- 
terspersed his account with a multitude of facts 
which appear trustworthy, and will be prized by one 
seeking information regarding tNe subject in point. 
But his style lacks life and sprightliness. Although 
he features of a scene or an experience are noted 
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with the fidelity of a guide-book, they never create 
a picture for the mental eye. The reader has to 
perform this work of the imagination for himself, and 
it imposes irksome labor when entertainment alone 
is looked for—Mr. William Henry Bishop, on the 
contrary, has produced a succession of sketches in 
his record of a journey in “Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces” (Harper & Brothers), which are as full 
of color and motion as nature herself. The brisk, 
stirring traveller so infuses his spirit into his narra- 


| tive that we see and hear not only what he saw and 


heard, but exactly in the way he did, with the same 
keen zest and enjoyment. Our impressions are so 
vivid we forget they are second-hand. It is the 
next best thing to making the journey ourselves. 
Indeed, to some the perusal of a’ graphic book of 
travel describing a land scantily provided with rail- 
roads and hotels, where a good deal of rough ex- 
perience is inevitable, is a better thing than to be 
put actually in the traveller’s place. Mr. Bishop’s 
volume is illustrated with a large number of maps 
und engravings, which announce, if one did not 
already know the fact, that his sketches made their 
first appearance in “ Harper’s Magazine.” 


AMERICANS as a nation speak their language with 
unusual correctness, and, comparing class with 
class, are more courteous in their manners than the 
English, French, or Germans; still there are very 
few of the refined and cultivated who do not fall 
into some of the careless habits in conversation and 
deportment which are prevalent in common society. 
Such may be reminded of their lapses by reading 
Miss E. 8. Kirkland’s little work entitled “Speech 
and Manners for Home and School” (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.). The author had young people 
chiefly in mind when she wrote the book, and 
hence strove to render its teachings more acceptable 
by conveying them in the guise of astory. Persons 
of all ages will derive profit from it, however, if 
they do not find it altogether amusing. It exposes 
a thousand errors that have crept into our ordinary 
speech, and as many little delinquencies in our de- 
portment which we need simply to be convicted of 
to correct gladly. Miss Kirkland has been search- 
ing in her criticism of current colloquialisms, and 
surprises us by her detection of faults which ordi- 
narily puss unobserved or by long usage have even 
been approved. She is uncompromising, too, in 
her condemnation, as witness this firm and just 
censure of the. recent vulgarism “saleslady.”’ 
“There is no such word as ‘saleslady’ any more 
than ‘salesgentieman.’ ‘Saleswoman’ is a regular 
English word, like salesman, or sempstress, or wash- 
erwoman, and means a person practising a certain 
business. Some of the best women in the world 
are proud of being good horsewomen. * How would 
they like to be called ‘horseladies’? There is no 
question of ladyhood, and it seems as if the effort to 
introduce it must have been made by low-bred 
people who thought there was something discredit- 
able in a woman’s earning her living as clerk in a 
store.” Miss Kirkland has just such cogent reasons 
for most of her criticisms, and we must reach the 
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conclusion that she is a sharp censor and a skilled 
teacher.—An anonymous author has treated the 
same subject, but by a totally different method, in a 
brochure bearing the forcible title “ Don’t” (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.). The book is a model of brevity, pre- 
senting its rules in the form of curt prohibitions, 
and arranging them compactly under general heads, 
as “At the Table,” “In the Drawing Room,” “In 
Public,” etc. It is an excellent manual, having the 
special virtues of convenient shape and small cost. 


Tue Rey. Epwarp E. Hate has seldom disclosed 
his own personality with such frankness as in his 
records of a recent journey named “Seven Spanish 
Cities, and the Way to Them” (Roberts Brothers). 
He takes the reader into the friendliest confidence, 
and talks with him as familiarly as to one of his 
household. He learned the Spanish language, he 
says, when a boy, in the hope that he might serve 
Mr. Prescott as reader in his great historical work. 
That hope was disappointed; but later he was for 
six years the “South American Editor” of the Bos- 
ton “ Advertiser,” in which position it was neces- 
sary for him to read a good deal in Spanish jour- 
nals. The study of American history has since 
involved the perusal of much Spanish literature, all 
of which nourished in his mind an ardent desire to 
visit the home of the Spanish race. The first avail- 
able opportunity occurred only last summer, and 
allowed merely a six weeks’ tour, but it found him 
prepared to penetrate beneath the surface in the 
most hurried privileges of sight-seeing, and to 
understand the motives of Spanish character as few 
are capable of doing. His party of four were all 
enthusiasts in drawing and painting, and were assid- 
uous in transcribing picturesque scenes, while he 
busied himself when occasion offered in searching 
among the manuscripts hidden in old libraries. Six 
weeks well improved enabled Mr. Hale to write of 
the seven chief cities of Spain, and the country 
traversed in reaching them, with rare intelligence; 
while his native humor, his diversified knowledge 
of men and things, and his tact as a narrator, flavor 
his narrative with the mingled spice of wit and 
learning. 


Tue revision of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States (Appleton) proceeds with deliberation, and 
we have now the third volume, containing the sub- 
stance of the fifth and sixth of the original edition, 
and completing half the work. It reaches May, 
1774, when the acts of Parliament were completed 
which, designed to punish the Boston Tea Party, 
actually precipitated the Revolution. In comparing 
this part of the work with the first edition, one is 





struck with the amount omitted. Probably no his- 
torian could bear such excision better than Mr. 
Bancroft, whose fault always lay in the direction of 
diffuseness and glowing rhetoric. The reader of the 
new edition would not, we think, feel that anything 
was wanting; the omissions have been made so 
judiciously, and the revision arranged so skilfully, | 
that it has all the freshness and completeness of a 

new work. One does, nevertheless, sometimes wish | 
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less free use of the pruning-knife. As an example, 
on page 188, where Camden’s speech is introduced, 
the words of the original “ the youngest born in the 
house,” are omitted; they do, nevertheless, really 
add a desirable item of information. One is im- 
pressed with the fairness with which the arguments 
in favor of Parliament are stated: the orators on 
both sides are allowed to argue their own case. 


Proressor G.B. Apams has given us an admirable 
sketch of society in the middle ages, in his * Medix- 
val Civilization’ (Appleton), in the series of “ His- 
tory Primers.” There are fourteen chapters, which 
trace the progress of society from the disruption of 
the Roman Empire to the overthrow of the mediz- 
val system in the Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The only thing we seriously miss is at the 
beginning of this period, where we should have 
been glad of a fuller sketch of the civilization of 
the two or three centuries before Charlemagne. The 
period following the Crusades is discussed in four 
excellent chapters; that on the Revival of Learn- 
ing is especially excellent. Perhaps, however, 
hardly enough emphasis is placed upon the funda- 
mental character of the changes at this epoch; the 
thirteenth century is a period of peculiar interest 
and importance, as the culmination of medieval prin- 
ciples and institutions, and as at the same time be- 
ginning the transition to modern ideas. In the 
chapter on Feudalism (p. 72), we do not agree 
with the author in assigning the grants of bene- 
fices to so early a date. On page 127, Martin 
W. should be Martin V. On the whole we do not 
know where so good a sketch of the subject can be 
found in so small a compass. 


FOURTEEN critical essays by Frances Power 
Cobbe, printed originally in leading British maga- 
zines during the years from 1865 to 1872, are repub- 
lished in book form under the title, borrowed from 
the first in the list, of “ Darwinism in Morals,” 
(George H. Ellis, Boston.) The papers have a unity 
of subject, all of them relating to questions con- 
nected with ethics or theology. The opening article 
is an able review of the theory of the evolution of 
the moral sense, as advanced by Charles Darwin in 
the “ Descent of Man.”” The second, under the head 
of “ Hereditary Piety,” discusses the evidences and 
conclusions of Francis Galton in his ‘* Hereditary 
Genius,” together with those of Prosper Despine in 
his “Psychologie Naturelle.’ Another surveys the 
life and work of Frederick W. Robertson, who is 
called ‘‘An English Broad Churchman,” And still 
others treat of “The Religion and Literature of 
India,” “ The Religions of the East,’ “The Relig- 
ions of the World,” “ The Religion of Childhood,” 
etc., etc. These are attractive topics, and it is super- 
fluous to say that the writer touches none of them 
without setting it in new lights and investing it 
with fresh significance. 


THE department of cookery has risen in public 
esteem during the last few years, and as a conse- 
quence the production of cook-books has received 
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an unusual stimulus. At least we have a new one 
every month or so, that is compiled by some expert 
and offers really valuable help to any housekeeper. 
Among the most popular are the several written by 
Marion Harland, who is remarkable for the union 
of domestic accomplishments and literary talents. 
Any collection of recipes originating with her mer- 
its special notice; therefore we call attention to 
her last volume entitled “The Cottage Kitchen” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). It is intended for the 
use of housekeepers with limited means, and con- 
sists of practical, inexpensive recipes, with ample 
directions for putting them together, and besides, a 
series of familiar chats, in which many useful hints 
relating to the management of a household, the serv- 
ing of meals and training in table manners, are pre- 
sented. In one of these talks Mrs. Harland con 
fesses herself that rare phenomenon—a woman who 
loves to wash dishes! 


Mr. Geppre’s “ Russian Empire, Historical and 
Descriptive” (Thomas Nelson’s Sons), is a useful 
and interesting work, giving in graphic style a 
systematic account of the empire. The point of 
view is geographical. The provinces, cities, and peo- 
ple are well described ; and the present status of the 
empire, with its international problems, is made 
clear. Historical allusions are plenty and apt; there 
is, however, no complete sketch of the history, and, 
although there is a tolerably full index, it is not 
detailed enough to guide to a complete historical 
sketch. No attention is given to literature—the 
name of Tourgueneff is not even mentioned in the 
index. Nor is there any account of the abolition of 
serfdom, or, what is stranger still, of Nihilism. 
There are three good age. 


In “ Flower Painting in Water Colors,” by F. Ed- 
ward Hulme, a second series of lessons is set for the 
pupil who would learn how to work from copies in 
order eventually to work directly from nature. The 
book contains tventy colored plates of flowers, inter- 
leaved with blank drawing pages for the con- 
venience of those who may like to make and pre- 
serve their studies directly opposite the models. 
Minute directions for painting each flower are fur- 
nished in the letter-press at the beginning of the 
volume, and an intelligent pupil should be able 
with their help to gain encouraging mastery of the 
requisite processes. (Cassell & Company.) 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

A NEw work by the Duke of Argyll, on“ The 
Unity of Nature,” is shortly to appear. 

Tue Rev. George Willis Cooke’s critical study of 
the life, writings and philosophy of George Eliot is 
just published by J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’s “Snow Queen” 
appears in a new color edition, illustrated by Pym, 
published by E. & J. B. Young & Co., who issue 
also a number of other cheap but attractive color 
juveniles. 








Seinen Upnam & Co., Dalen announce for im- 
mediate publication, “Poems in Prose,’ by Ivan 
Tourgueneff, with a fine portrait frontispiece, and 
an introduction. 


Harrer & Broruers will soon publish “The 
Military Operations of General Beauregard,” in two 
volumes, written by Colonel Roman, formerly of 
Beauregard’s staff. 

H. A. Sumner & Co. will soon publish a new 
novel by Col. G. A. Pierce, entitled “A Dangerous 
Woman.” The book will have about thirty char- 
acter illustrations, from new designs. 

Msitron BrapLey & Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
have prepared a new illustrated guide to Kindergart- 
ening in English, “The Paradise of Childhood,” 
containing seventy-five lithograph plates. This firm 
offers also a large variety of schoo] aids and appara- 
tus, designed for elementary instruction in physical 
science, 


THE publishers of ‘The Century” have issued a 
pamphlet containing a reprint of the instalments of 
“The Bread Winners,” which have: appeared in the 
August, September and October numbers of that 
magazine. These form the first half of the story, 
the remainder appearing in the next three numbers, 
beginning with November. 


THE present season’s volume of popular “ Zigzag” 
stories of travel, written by Hezekiah Butterworth 
and published by Estes & Lauriat, is devoted to Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. Miss Champney’s “Three Vassar Girls 
Abroad” is supplemented by “ Three Vassar Girls 
in England,” published by the same firm, with 
many other new juveniles. 


Tue “Q. P. Index to Essays” gives references to 
some seven or eight hundred works, wel] chosen 
and arranged. This index, like all in its series, is a 
valuable one. It is published at $2, by Q. P. Index, 
Bangor, Maine-——Mr. Edward Roth (1135 Pine 
street, Philadelphia) has issued the third number of 
his Complete Index to “ Littell’s Living Age” 
(James—Lescarbault). 

LEE & SHEPARD publish two new juvenile stories 
by J. T. Trowbridge, “ Phil and His Friends,” and 
The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide Mill,” both illustrated ; 
“Snug Harbor,’ by Oliver Optic; “Santa Claus 
Land,” by Amanda M. Douglas; “ Flaxie’s Kitty- 
leen,” by Sophie May; and “The Bear Worship- 
pers of Yezo,” by Edward Greey, author of “ The 
Wonderful City of Tokio,” ete. 


Gero. H. Exuis, Boston, publishes “ The | Oriental 
Christ,” by Babu P. C. Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo 
Somaj,—a devout, earnest, spiritual, and remarka- 
ble conception of Christ by a native Hindu; “ Dar- 
winism in Morals,” and other essays, by Frances 
Power Cobbe, author of “ Duties of Women,” etc. ; 
and “ Jesus: His Opinions and Character,’’ the New 
Testament studies of a layman. 


Tue London “Saturday Review” is unable to see 
any fun in Richard Grant White's story of “ Mr. 
Washington Adams in England,” which it thinks 
not only a bad book, but mischievous, and “ in 




















tended to convey to Americans the impression that 
Englishmen are all completely imbecile, and to 
Englishmen the admonition that they are totally ig- 
norant of America and Americans.” 


Moses Kine, Cambridge, has just issued a new 
edition of his “ Handbook of Boston,” which has 
undergove a revision so thorough as to make it 
practically anew book. Almost every page has been 
altered more or less, and over half the pages have 
been wholly reset. Many new cuts have been in- 
serted, and the whole is better printed, and on finer 
paper, than heretofore. The price remains at one 
dollar. 


CassELL & CoMPANY announce as an illustrated 
holiday book, “Original Etchings by American 
Artists." The plates will be twenty in number, all 
made expressly for this work, and representing the 
leading American artists, each by one picture only. 
The text and introduction will be by Mr. 8. R. 
Koehler. The work will be issued in three forms: 
a regular edition, at $20; an édition de luxe, at $125; 
and a parchment edition, at $300. 


THE publishers of “The Magazine of Art” (Cas- 
sell & Company, New York) have prepared a fine 
original etching 12x18 inches, by Mr. Henry Far- 
rer, entitled “ Evening by the River,” which they 
will furnish gratuitously to their subscribers for 
1884. This magazine is in itself too good to need 
any premium, but the picture will be a welcome 
gitt to its subscribers,— the excellence of the etch- 
ing being guaranteed by the high artistic standing 
of the magazine. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons’ latest publications in- 
clude the first two volumes of Linton and Stoddard’s 
collection of “ English Verse ”—‘* Chaucer to Burns” 
and “ Lyrics of the XIXth Century ;” two additional 
volumes in the new revised edition of the works of 
Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) ; their leading holiday 
juvenile, “ The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” 
written and illustrated by Howard Pyle ; “The Theory 
of Morals,” by Paul Janet; and “The Wisdom of 
Goethe,” by Professor John Stuart Blackie. 

D. APPLETON & Co. have added to their “ Parch- 
ment Series" two volumes of Shakespeare, and a 
volume of Milton’s sonnets edited by Mark Patti- 
son. They also publish “ Arius the Libyan, an Idy]l 
of the Primitive Church ;’’ “ Fair Words about Fair 
Woman,” gathered from the poets by U. B. Bunce, 
with nine illustrations from designs by Will H. 
Low ; Cobbett’s English Grammar, edited by Alfred 
Ayers, uniform with “The Orthoépist” and “ The 
Verbalist ;’’ “Anecdotes of the Civil War,” by Major- 
General A. D. Townsend; and ‘ Belinda,” a novel 
by Rhoda Broughton. 


Roserts Brotuers, Boston, solicit orders for 
their proposed reprint of the original “ Dial,” in 
four octavo volumes, with an index, a full list of 
contributors, and explanatory matter. “The Dial” 
has had a distinct influence on American literature ; 
and as complete sets have for a long time been very 
hard to obtain, many subscribers will no doubt be 
found for this reprint. To subscribers the price 
will be fifteen dollars; to non-subscribers, twenty 














Boys, and How They Turned Out,” a sequel to 
“Little Men,” by Louisa M. Alcott, author of “ Lit- 
tle Women.” 


THE new American edition of Matthew Arnold’s 
prose works, with which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. cel- 
ebrate his visit to this country, will comprise seven 
volumes, as follows: Vol. I, “ Essays in Criticism ;”’ 
Vol. If, “On the Study of Celtic Literature,” “On 
Translating Homer;" Vol. III, “Culture and An- 
archy,” “ Friendship’s Garland;” Vol. IV, “ Mixed 
Essays,” “Irish Essays;” Vol. V, “ Literature and 
Dogma;” Vol. VI, “ God and the Bible; Vol. Vil, 
“St. Paulfand Protestantism,” “Last Essays on 
Church and Religion.” The same publishers will 
issue Mr. Arnold’s poems, in two volumes —I, 
“Early Poems,” “Narrative Poems, and Sonnets; ”’ 
II, * Lyric, Dramatic, and Elegiac Poems.” They 
also issue a volume of his “Selected Poems,” in the 
“Golden Treasury series,” and a volume of selec. 
tions from his prose works. 


A NEw journalistic venture of more than ordinary 
promise in Chicago is “ Scandinavia,’’ to be pub- 
lished monthly, the first number appearing for 
November. It aims to present to the English-read- 
ing Scandinavians in America a journal of much 
higher grade than any now devoted to their especial 
interests; and its liberal support by them will speak 
well for their culture and intelligence, In plan, and 
in appearance of the first number, the publication 
is highly creditable to its conductors, Prof. N. C. 
Frederiksen, formerly of the chair of political 
economy in the University of Copenhagen, and Mr. 
Th. A. Schovelin, a graduate of the same institution, 
both of whom have done good writing for THE 
Drau.—Another new Chicago journal, to be pub- 
lished weekly under the name of “ The Current,’’ is 
announced by Mr. E. L. Wakeman, a gentleman of 
energy and responsibility. The first oumber will 
appear about Christmas. 


L. Prane & Co. will publish as holiday books a 
new quarto edition of Jacob von Falke’s “ Art in 
the House,” with notes by C. C. Perkins, illustrated 
with 60 full-page plates in chromo lithography, 
albertype, and etchings, and 160 wood cuts in the 
text; “A Garland of Love,” twelve love sonnets by 
Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, illustrated with repro- 
ductions of water color landscapes by Miss Fidelia 
Bridges; “ A Ruskin Calendar for 1884;’’ and other 
novelties. This firm’s Christmas and New Year 
cards include for this season designs by Miss Dora 
Wheeler, Miss L. B. Humphrey, Mrs. O. E. Whit- 
ney, Miss Rosina Emmett, Miss L. B. Comins, Miss 
Fidelia Bridges, Miss F. B. Townsend, Elihu Ved- 
der, Jean Rodie, Thomas Moran, H. Giacomelli, B. 
E. Bensall, Walter Satterlee, W. Hamilton Gibson, 
Harry Beard, F. L. Smith, and others, with poetic 
sentiments by Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Emily 
Shaw Forman, and Joaquin Miller. 


THE latest publications and announcements of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons include “The Secret Service of 
the Confederate States in Europe; or, How the Con- 
federate Cruisers were Equipped,” by James D. Bul- 
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lock, late Naval Rerun in Europe of the 
Confederate States, in two volumes issued'simultane- 
ously in London and New York; anew volume 
from the pen of President Bascom, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, “The Words of Christ, consid- 
ered as principles of personal and social growth ;” 
“The American Girl’s Home Book, or Work and 
Play,” by Helen Campbell; “ The Life of Frederick 
the Great,” by Col. C. D. Brackenbury, of the Eng- 
lish army; “ Medical Ethics and Medical Etiquette,” 
by various authors; “The True Theory of the Sun,” 
showing the true relation between the stellar spots 
and corona and atmospheric storms and cyclones, 
with formule and tables, etc., by Thomas Bassnett, 
author of “Outlines of the Mechanical Theory of 
Storms ;” “ A Study of the History of Democracy,” 
by Jonathan Norcross, of Atlanta, Ga.; “ Prose 
Masterpieces by Modern Essayists,” in three vol- 
umes; the “Temple Edition” of Lamb’s “ Essays 
of Elia,” with several new etchings; and a “ Calen- 
dar of American History for 1884.” 


Just how far devices for gaining literary reputa- 
tion or notoriety may legitimately go, it is not easy 
to say; but certainly there must be a limit beyond 
which such tricks become improper and discredita- 
ble. This limit seems to have been far distanced by 
Mr. Charles De Kay, in the “Love Poems of Louis 
Barnaval.” The fact of Mr. De Kay’s authorship of 
these poems—which has been publicly announced, 
and is not denied by him—seems to have been 
known to many; while others, who at once sus- 
pected it, rejected the suspicion, upon reading his 
memoir of Barnaval, as too gross to be entertained. 
The trick really depended for success upon its incred- 
ible hardihood, rather than its literary cleverness. 


To write an elaborate defence of the memory, of and | 


an appeal for sympathy for a fictitious dead friend, 
with a harrowing account of his sufferings and 
death, in purported fulfilment of a death-bed prom- 
ise to him, and in a book actually dedicated to the 
dead friend’s aged mother, is a form of literary sub- 
terfuge which will strike many readers as shocking. 
There is the more reason for regret in the case, as 
the poems are in themselves too good to be de- 
graded by such questionable means of foisting them 
upon public attention. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





(The foliowing List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of October by Mresrs. 
JansEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.]} 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 

The Raven. By Edgar A. Poe. . rbly Illustrated by 
Gustave Doré, Fy tt bi PC Stedman edman. Folio, 
gilt edges conten with Doré’s At. Mariner). $10. 

The Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. Superbly and Pro- 
ae Tfnsirated by ~ >? _—— Artists. Square 

8vo. Uniform with “Lady of the Lake” 
Gilt edges, cloth, $6.; tree calf or morocco, $10.; 
or morocco, with inlaid mosaic patterns, $12.50. 

The M Adventures of Robin Hood, of Grea 
Renown in  —_ - —_—7 Written and Illustrated = 
tae Pyle. Sqnare 8vo.. pp. 296. Embossed leather. 

50. 


*s Purgatory and Paradise. Translated by Rev. 
— . F. Cary, M. _— Illustrated by Gustave Doré. Folio, 
Cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. Full morocco, $10. 


and * Ludile igh 
calf 








The Fan. Sy Octave Uzanne. Illustrated by Paul Avril. 
English qrrasterion. ag p> and Artistically Illus- 
trated. Large 8vo., pp. 143. London. $10. 


Elegy Written ina Country Churchyard. By Thomas 
Gray. Artist's —-" y With 22 eriginal drawings on 
wood. Royal 8vo. 


The Same, iition de al (limited to 500 copies), with the 
Tliustrations Fo eee on India — Small folio. Cloth. 
Net, $10.; Half bound, Net, $1 


Another Edition. Beautifully Illustrated by H 
2mo., gilt edges, $1.50; with fringed covers, $1. 


PR. Edition. Beautifully Illustrated by ‘Birket 
Foster, W. L. Sheppard = others, 4to.,“gilt edges, $1.50; 
with fringed covers, $1.75. 


Dulce Domum, the area of the Song. = e F. Taylor, 
LL.D. Beautifully Mlustrated. 8vo., pp. 159. $4. 


Gems from T. Buchanan Read. Containing * Drift- 
ing,”’ Illustrated " Mrs. L. B. Humphrey; “Broshwood ” 
and “*Christine.”” Illustrated by F. Dielman. 4to. $3. 


Great Minds in Music. Short Bio; 
by the *‘ Albertype Process.” Folio. 


Catalogue of the Art Department of the New England 
Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute. Beautifully 
Tilustrated with Etchings and wood engravings. Quarto. 
Paper, Net, $3.50. Cloth, $5. 


Mountain, Lake and River. A Series of 2% Steel-line 
Engravings from designs by W. H. Bartlett and others. 
The text by N. P. Willis and others, including illustrative 
poems by American and English Authors. Large quarto, 

gilt edges. $3.75. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language. Selected and arranged, 
with notes, by F. T. Palgrave, with a continuation em- 
bracing selections from the Works of Recent and Living 
Eaaite Poets. Edited by T. F. Kirke. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Byron’s Dramatic and Poetical Works. 
stead Edition.” Illustrated. 8vo. Sheep. 


= Heart of Europe. From the ;Rhine to the —— 
y Leo de Colange, LL.D. Illustrated. Large quarto, 
att edges. $3.75. 


Flowers from Hill and Dale. By Miss S. B. Skeld- 
ing. Poems by Whittier, Aldrich, Celia Thaxter, M M. 
Dodge, etc., with twelve Illustrations printed in colors. 

4to., gilt edges. $3.50 


Scrambles Among the Alps. By E. Whymper. Superbly 
illustrated by the author with over one hundred illustra- 
tions. A new edition to which is added “Down the 
= by Lady Bianche Murphy. Small 4to, gilt edges. 


Scottish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. ByS. 
G. . ww Tilustrated by eminent artists. 8vo., pp. 


Fenn. 


phies, with Portraits 
. $6. 


“The New- 
50. 


Ideal Poems. From the English poets. Beantifully illus- 
trated. 4to.,pp.71. Giltedges. $3. 


Lead Kindly Light. By J. H. Newman. [lustrated. Post 
8vo. Gilt edges, $1.50. Fringed covers, $1.75. 


The Same. me de Luxe. Royal 8vo. Gilt edges, $3. 
The Evening Hymn. By Rev. John Keble. Illustrated. 
4to. Gilt g, Hy $1.50. Fringed covers, $1.75. 
The Raven. By Edgar A. Poe. Illustrated. 4to. Gilt 
edges, $1.50. Fringed covers, $1.75. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By S. T. Colerid 
Tilustrated by Doré and others. 4to. Gilt edges, $1. 
Fringed covers, $1.75. 


My Faith Looks up to Taco. By Ray Palmer. I[lus- 
trated. 4to. Gilt #4 $1.50. 

™s Some. “Golden Floral Edition.” Fringed covers. 

It Was the Gols and Silent N. «= A Christmas 
hymn. By A. Domett. Iilustrated. Gilt edges. 
$1.50. 

The Some, “ Golden Floral Edition.” ‘Fringed covers. 
$1.5. 


Come into the Garden, Maud. By Alfred > ome 
Tituatrated by E. H. Garrett. 4to. * Gilt edges. $1.50. 

The Same. ‘ Golden Floral Edition.” Fringed covers. 
$1.75. 


ingen on the Rhine. Caroline E. Norton. Beauti- 
fully illustrated from pn drawings by ee 
Schell, Fredericks, Perkins and others. 4to. Gilt edges. 
$1.50. 
Pilgrims of the Night. By F. W. Faber. Illustrated. 
4to. Gilt edges. Sito. 
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HISTORY. 


A History of the United States of America, from 
the Discovery of the Continent. By Gvorge Bancroft. 
The Author's Last Revision. To be completed in 6 vole., 
8vo. Gilt tops. Vols. L-IIL. now ready. Per vol. $2.50. 

The  Becnet Service of the Confederate States in 

ey or. How the Confederate Cruisers were Equip- 
J.D. Bullock. 2 vols.,8vo. $6. 

The Diplomatic Mistery of the War for the Union. Be- 
ing the fifth volume of the works of William H. Seward. 
Edited by G. E. Baker. 8vo., pp. 626. Portrait. 

The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Gov- 
ernment. Literature, Social Life, Arts, and | History of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants By illiams, 
LL.D. Revised edition, with illustrations and a new map 
of the Empire. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Migoors of. of we Rise of the H enots in France. By 

New edition. 2vo $3.50. 
Ancient Berpt. In the Light of Modern Discoveries. By 
Prof. H. 5, Osborn, LL.D. Pp. 232. $1.25. 

The Bzpeasion of Pagjene. Two Courses of Lectures. 
By J. R. Seeley, M.A. Pp. 308. $1.75. 

More’s History of Richard ITI. Edited, with 
Notes, Glossary, and Index of Names. By J. R. Lumby, 
D.D. ‘To which is added the conclusion of the History of 
King Richard III. as given in the Continuation of Hard- 
ing’s Chronicle, London, 1543. Pp. 212. London. Net, 9 
cents. 

Jewish Artisan Life. In the time of Jesus, according to 
the oldest sources. From the German of Franz Delitzsch, 
D.D. Pp. 91. 75 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of George Frederick Handel. By W. 8S. 
Ts. With an Introductory Notice by George Grove, 
D.C.L. Pp. 452. London, $2.50. 

Albert Gallatin. | John A. Stevens. American Statea- 
men. Pp. 4 $1.25 

Margaret Puller ( Marchesa Ossoli). By Julia Ward Howe. 
Famous Women Series. Pp. rm $1. 

The Life of William R. Wh pinghem. Fourth a 
of Maryland. By W.F. bom Te 8vo. Portrait. $5. 

George Eliot. A Critical Study of Her Life. Writings and 
Philosophy. By G. W. Cooke. Pp. 438. Portrait. $2. 

Jo a? a. tees By F. H. Underwood. Pp. 413. Por- 

ait 

The Story of Nell Gwyn; And the Sayings of Charles the 

Second. Related and Collected by Peter Cunningham, 
FS. A. Containing a fine Etched Portrait. 8 vo., pp. 
152. Net, $3.50. 

The Same. Large paper editiop. Quarto. Loose sheets ina 
ape and with Etched Portrait on Chinese Paper. 

his edition is limited to 100 copies. Net, $15. 

14% of Seg ytion Rowan Hamilton, Knt., LL.D., 

RLA. Including Selections from his Poems, 
a hn A and Miscellaneous Writings. By R. P. 
Graves, M.A. 8 vo., vel. I, pp. 698. London, $6. 
Fea? Taoqeres of Modern Authors. The Literary Life. 
ed by W. Shepard. = Paper Edition, with Por- 
waite on steel. Pp. 333. $2.50. 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey, LL.D. With 
Biographical Notice of the Author. Pp. 318. $1.25 


a we By J. W. Mollett, B.A. The Great Artists, Pp. 


Henry Irving. Actor and Manager. A Critical Study. By 
W. Archer. +... 108. Parchment. London. 40 cents. 


TRAVEL. 


The male 3 of the Zoonnethe. The Ship and Ice Jour- 
PS eorge W De Long, Lieutenant-commander U. 8. 
| commander of the Polar Expedition of 1879-1881. 
Batted by his wife. Emma De Long. With twoSteel Por- 
—, Maps, and many Illustrations. 2 vols., 8 vo. Cloth. 
a Sheep. Net, $10. Half Morocco. Net, $12. 
only by subscription. Subscriptions received by 
oun McClurg & Co. 

The voyage of the *‘ Wanderer.”’ From the Journals 
and Letters of C. and S. Lambert. Edited by G. Young. 

Tilustrated. 8 vo., pp. 335. London. $7.50. 


Reouné about Rio. By Frank D. Y. Carpenter. Pp. 415. 


” A new book of Brazilian travel, written in a style of 
oy? * : - raciness, » A gentle- 
man who held for several years the position of geographer 
of the Geological Survey of Brazil. * 
Old Mexico, and Her Lost Provinces. A Journey in Mexico, 
gS California, and Arizona, by way of Cuba, By 
Bishop. Ilustrated. Pp. 509. $2. 








Mexico and the Mexicans. or, Notes of Travel in 1883. 
By H. Conklin. Pp. 298. $1.50. 

Seven Spanish Cities, andthe Way to Them. By E. E. 
Hale. Pp. 328. $1.25. 

A Sylvan City; Wy a Corners in Philadelphia. [llus- 
trated. hi ate 


’s Hand-Book of Boston. Profusely Poets. 
ifth edition. thoroughly revised and enlarged. Pp. 


$1. 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. By E. Roberts. Paper. 
25 cents. 


ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 
Bexont the Gates. By Elizabeth S. Phelps. Pp. 1%. 
25. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Complete Works. River- 
side Edition. To be completed in eleven volumes. 12 mo., 
gilt tops. 8 vols. now ready. Per vol., $1.75. 

Guepehes and Studies. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Litt/e 

lassic edition. Pp. 302. $1. 


The W Wisdom of Goethe. By J. 8. Blackie. Pp. 258. 


The Politios of Aristotle. Translated, with an Analysis 
and Critical Notes. By J. E. C. Welldon, M. A. Pp. 407. 
London. Net, $2.50. 

Outiines, of the Philoso ephy of Ar totle. C iled 

by E. Wallace, M.A. Third fm enlarged. Pp. 130. 
London. Net, $1.10. 

Dream Life. A Fable of the Seasons. By D. G. Mitchell. 
New Edition. Pp. 282. $1.25. 

Wet Days at Edgewood. With Old Farmers, Old Garden- 
ers, and Old Pastorals. By D. G. Mitchell. New Hdition. 
Pp. 324. $1.25. 





English Towns and Districts. A Series of Addresses 
and Sketches. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., etc. 8vo, pp. 
455. London. $4. 

Darwinism in  eerale, and other Essays. By Frances P. 
Cobbe. Pp. 4 $2. 

Shakspere's Wee ks. ‘Parchment Series.” Vol. VIII, 
containing Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus. Titus Andron- 
icus. Vol. IX contains Romeo and Juliet, Timon of 
Athens, Julius Cesar. Per vol., $1.25. 

A Year of Sunshine. Cheerful Extracts for Every Day 
in the Year. Selected and arranged by Kate Sanborn. 

1. 


$ 
James and Philip Van Artevelde. By W. J. Ashley, 
B.A. Being the Sethian Prize Essay for 1882. Pp. 244. 
London, $2. 
Wit and Wisdom of 'Proverbial - oe Odd Com- 
parisons. By M. Brown. Pp. 326. $1.25 


POETRY—MUSIC. 
Mezeodes, and Later Lyrics. By T. B. Aldrich. Pp. 111. 


The Bay of Seven yh and other Poems. By J. G. 
Whittier. Pp. 85. Portrait. $1. 

Chaucer to pep. * En ish oy ” Edited by W. J. 
Linton oa R. H. Stodda: be sae $1. 

Lyrics of the XIXth ** English Verse.” 
Edited by W. J. Linton x en Stoddard. Pp. 336. $1. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by M. Pattison. 

Parchment Series.” Pp. 227. $1.25 
Indies Idylis. From the Sanskrit of The Mahabharata. 
By Edwin Arnold, C.8S.I. Pp. 318. $1. 

In Nazareth Town. A a a prameey, and other 
Poems. By J. W.C hadwick. Pp. 1 $1. 

A Dictionary of Quotations sn Sei and Ameri- 
can Poets. Based upon Bohn’s Edition, revised, cor- 
rected and enlarged. elve Hundred notations added 
from American Authors. Post 8vo, pp. b 

He and She; or, A Poet's Portfolio. By W. w. Story. Pp. 
109. Vellum. $1. 

Patrice. Her Love and Work, s Poem in Four Parts. By 

E. F. Haywood. Pp. 1 $1.50 

The s Long Drama ros “%6 to "83. A Centennial Poem. 
By W. Bruce. 2 cents. 

A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. (A.D. 1450-1883. 
By Eminent Writers, TS and Foreign. Edited b 
Sir George Grove, D.C.L__ Illustrated. To be completed 
in four vols. 8vo. Vol. III] now ready. $6. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Domestic Botan An Exposition of the Structure and 
Classification 0 “Plants, and of their Uses for Food, 
Ciothing, Medicine and Manufacturing Purposes. By 
John Smith, A.L.S. Pp.547. London. $3.50 

in Textile Fabrics. By T. R. ow with 
10 st plates, and 106diagrams. Pp. 248. $2. 




















The Machinist’s and Steam cee 8 Practical Caicula- 
tor. By D. B. Dixon. Pp. 300. Leather. $2. 


Recent Practice in Marine Engineering. By W. H. 
Maw. Iilustrated. To be com = in cubes menathly 
parts. Folio. Paper. Part VILL. $ 


Ethic. Demonstrated in wc Th = and Divided 
into Five Parts. By Benedict De Spinoza. Translated 
$3.50. the Latin by W. H. White. Svo, pp. 297. London. 

Prelegemene to Ethics. By the late I. H. Green, M.A., 
= L.D. -_ by A. C. Bradley, M.A. 8vo, pp. 427. Lon- 

be . 


A Text Book ok of Faveiolosy. By M. Foster, M.A.. M.D., 
F.R.S. Fourth Edition Revised. 8vo, pp. 184. London. 

Net. $5.50. 

The Biements of Embryology. By M. Foster, M. 
M.D D., F.R.S., and the late F. M. Balfour, M.A.. 
LL.D., F.R.S. "Se £dition Revised. Edited by + 

Sedgwick, M.A., and W. Harpe. Pp. 486. London. Net 


Instinct. Its office in the Animal Kingdom. and its relation 
tothe Higher Powers in Man. By P. A. Chadbourne. 
LL.D. New Edition. Pp. 323. $2.50. 

Agricultural Chemical Analysis. By P. F. Frank- 
land, Ph. D., eve. Pp. 328. London. Net, $2. 

Mlegtricity and Its Uses. By J. Munro. Illustrated. 

» 5 London. Net, $2. 

she. to of Heredity. A Study of the Cause of Varia- 
tion, and the Origin of Living Organisms. By W. K. 
Brooks. Pp. 336. $2. 

Man a Creative First Cause. Two Discourses. 

R. G. Hazard, LL.D. Pp. 112. %5 cents. 


LITERATURE—EDUCATION. 


Specimens of French Literature. From Villon to 
Hugo. Selected and edited by G. Saintsbury. Pp. 559. 
Clarendon Press Series. Net, $2.25. 


History of French Literature. 


By 


By Henri Van Laun. 


Popular Edition. Half leather. $3.50 

Slavonic Literature. By W. R. Marfi!l, M.A. Pp. 264. 
Net, 7% cents. 

Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. Lal Behari Day. Pp. 
284. ndon. $1. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. E. 
Thring, M.A. Pp. 256. London. Net, $1.60. 


Amgriene Colleges; Their Students and Work. By C. 
athe — Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. Pp. 
13. $1.25 

The Handy Book £ oh ect Lessons. 
er’s Note Book. Valker. 
complete. $1. ss,” 

A Natural History Reader. 
sie and arranged by J 

1.1 


From a Teach- 


For School and Home. 
.Johannot. Pp. 414. Net, 


A Grammar of the English Language. In a Series of 
Letters, etc. By W. Cobbett. With Notes by R. Waters. 
Pp. 272. 75 cents. 

The Letter Writer of Modern Society. 
of the Aristocracy. Pp. 199. London. $1. 

McBride’s New Dialogues. Especially designed for 
School and Litcrary Amateur Entertainments. By H. 
E. McBride. Pp. 1%. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 cents. 


THE HOME—ARCHITECTURE. 


A Series of Studies for Domestic Furniture De- 
coration, etc. Designed and Etched by H. W. Batley. 
Portfolio. London. Net, $18. 


Examples of Carved Oak Woodwork. In the Houses 


By a Member 


and Furniture of the 16th and 17th Centuries. By W. B 
Sanders. Folio. London. Net, $10. 
ry of the City of Rome. 


The Arehiteqtazal Histo 
Based on J. H. Parker's * Archeology of Rome.” For the 
Use of Stadents. By A. Shadwell. Pp. 272. Net, $2.10. 


The Cottage Kitchen. A Collection of Practical and In- 
expensive Receipts. By Marion Harland. Pp. 276. $1. 


What to Get for Breakfast. With more than one + 
dred different Breakfasts, and full directions for each. 
M.T. Colbrath. Pp. 268. Interleaved. $1. 

FICTION. 
Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. Pp. 460. $1. 


Banned and Blessed. From the German of E. Werner by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. Pp.390. $1.50. 


Fortune’s Fool. By Julian Hawthorne. Pp. 470. $1.50. 
June. By Mrs. Forrester. Pp. 303. Paper, 25. Cloth. $1. 

A Woman of Honor. By H.C. Bunner. Pp. 436. $1.25. 
Ste ee ns. By the Author of ** The Wide, Wide World.” 


Hand and Ring. By Anna K.Green. Pp. 608. $1.50. 
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First and second series | 





| Snug H 


the History of Henr 
. Cooke. Library Ed a. 





Bonnybel Vane. 
ag Gentleman. 
Pp. 508. $1. 

The Christian League of Connecticut. 
den. Pp. 192. Paper. Cloth. %5 cents. 

A Great Treason. A Story * the War of Independence. 
By Mary A. M. Hoppus. Pp.595. $1. 

mw Years at Hillsboro. By Julia Nelson. 


Embracin 
By John 


by W. Glad- 


Pp. 287. 


The ® Fair Enchantress; or How She Won Men's Hearts. 

By M.C. Keller. Pp. 330. Paper, 7% cents. Cloth. $1.25. 

Wife in Name Only. By Bertha M. Clay; and Vice Versa. 
In one volume. $1. 


one Hetherton. By Mrs. M. J. Holmes. Pp. 454. 
Guy Mannering. 


15 cents. 
Waverley. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 8vo., paper. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


JUVENILE. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East. Part V. Ad- 
ventures of two youths in a journey through Africa. By 
T. W. Knox. Copiously illustrated. 8vo. $3 

Brave Lives and Noble. With numerous full-page illus- 
trations. Quarto. $2.50 

Our Young Folks’ Plutarch. Especially adapted for 
boys and girls. By Rosalie Kaufman. Square 8vo, with 
illustrations and maps. $3. 

The Backwoods Boy. How he became President. By 
— sits dr. Being a Boy’s Life of Lincoln. Ilus- 
trate 


The Ball of the Ve 


8vo., paper. 15 cents. 


tables. And other stories in 
argaret Eytinge. Illustrated. 8vo. 


- and verse. By 
The > Engl ish Bodley Tomah . By H. E. Sendder. 
Boar Illustrated. $1.50 ” 

Delightful Days. An ehmest countless array of good 
stories. Exquisitely illustrated. Boards. $1.50. 

The Favorite Picture Book. Com ae anew by * Uncle 
Charlie.” Illustrated with 420 old pictures by Leech, 
= Phiz, Cruikshank, and others. Folio boards. 


4to. 


y Morgan. A Cttocaten Mystery. From the 
French of Jules Verne. Pp. 272. Illustrated. $2. 


The Story of Roland. By James Baldwin. Pp. 415. 
Illustrated. $2. 


Painting. For young people and students. 
skine Clement. Illustrated. $2.50. 


The Hoosier School Boy. By Edward Eggleston. Ilus- 


By Clara Er- 


trated. $1. 

wee. = 1888. Illustrated. 4to. Boards. $1.75; 
clot 

Zig-Z Journeys in Northern Lands. From the 


Rhine to the Arctic Circle. The Zig-Zag Ciub in Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, with 
authentic pictaresque views. romantic incidents, and en- 
tertaining stories. By H. Butterworth. 4to. Boards, $1.75; 
cloth, bevelled and gilt sides, $2.25 


Our Boysin China. The edventares of tuo young Amer- 
icans, wrecked in the China Sea on their return from 
India, with their “eng wanderings through the Chinese 
Empire. By H. rench. 150 illustrations. Boards, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.50. 

Chronicle of the Cid. Edited by R. Markham. 
trated. Quarto. 

Daisy Dimple’s Swap Beek. Size 10x124¢ inches, with 
hundreds of pictures. $2.50. 

Three Vassar Girls in England. Sunny Memories of 
a holiday excursion of three ~~~ girls in the mother 
country, with visits to historic scenes and notable ten. 
By — W.Champney. Illustrated. 4to. Boards, $1.50; 
clovb, 


Tilus 


° m’s Annual. A series of interesting stories, 
sketches, and other instructive and amusing reading for 
the young. Contributed by well known authors. lue- 
trated with upward of 300 beautiful agene Deedee thse 
by eminent artists, and colored plates. 4 

‘Worshippers of Yezo and the island of Kar- 
apeto, being the further = ay +p x the Jewett Family 
ané their friend Otto Nimbo. By E. Greey. 180 Illustra- 

tions. Boards, $1.75. Cloth, $2.50. 


Phil and His Friends. By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated. 
$1.25 


arbor; or, the Cham 
“The Boat-Builder 
City; or, the ane of A. Cavern. By Jules 
Translated by . Kingston. illustrated, 


~y — Mechanics. By Oliver 
Optic. $1.25. 


Underground 
Verne. 
$1.50. 
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The American Girl’s Home-Book of Work and 
Play. By Helen Campbell. A volume giving sugges- 
tions and Tastrections or In-door and Out-door Amuse- 
ments, and for Occupations for Play or Profit. Smali 
quarto with 140 cuts. oil 

Young Fokls’ Wave om Wherefores. By Uncle 
Lawrence. Profusely A. 4 Royal octavo. $2. 

The Old Mureary Bi hymes; or, The Merrie Heart. 
A collection the old favorite Nu Rhymes and 
Short Tales. With eight colored plates from designs by 
Walter Crane, and numerous engravings. $1.50. 


A Round Donen of Stories. By Susan Coolidge. Mlus- 


The Knockabout Club in the Tropics. By 
Stephens. An instructive and a jourses. july Craity 
illustrated from original designs. rds, 

Cloth, gilt sides, $2. 
les and Protee for Wee Girls and Boys. By Mary 
s rn 2 ne. Profusely Illustrated. Royal 4to. ards, $1.50. 
o 

Won from ca Waves. A story ofadventure. By W. H. 
G. Kingston. Illustrated. $2. 

The Yo Circus Rider; or, the Mystery of Ro- 
bert Rudd. By Horatio ‘alger, dr. Illustrated. $1.25. 

7 Cadet to Captain. By J. P. Groves. Illustrated. 


From Powder-Monkey to Admirmal. By . &. 
Kingston. A Story of Naval Adventure. with en falls -page 
illustrations. “— 50. 

e Minstrels. A Picture Show for Young People. With 
many ‘sw in Colors and in Tints. Imperial 4to. 


Pantomime. A Picture Show for Young People. With 
bets Ste in Colors andin Tints. Imperial 4to. 


Pantomime and Minstrel Scenes. A Picture Carnival 
for the Young. Being the above two volumes bound in 
one. $2.50. 

of the Snow-Bird. A story of Arctic Adventure. 
By G. Stables, M.V., R.N. With nine full-page illustra- 
tions. $1.50. 

Dottie’s Pets. By E.0.A. and M.A.C. Pictures, with 
verses, for children. Colored illustrations. Small 4to. 
Fancy boards. 60 cents. 

From Do-Nothing Hall to Beggy-Dey House. I- 
lustrated. Ublong 4to. Boards. cents 

Grondmother's Gooey of Bunker Hill Battle. A 
Ballad. By O. olmes. Lllustrated in ony 4to. 


Jack 0’ Lantern, and Other Rhymeo. By Eleanor W. 
Talbot. Illustrated. 4to. Boards, $1.25. 

Little Ann. Poems and Rhymes. By Jane and Ann Tay- 
lor. With 64 pages of illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 
Printed in colors by Edmund Evans. 8vo. Boards. $2. 

Sixes and Sevens. By F. E. Weatherly. Illustrated in 
colors. 4te. Boards. $2. 

So Happy. By one of the designers of Dottie’s Pets. Print- 
ed in cuviors. 4to. Boards. $1.25. 


The As ~ foe Tennis Club. [Illustrated in colors. 4to. 


oghaens was a Little Girl.”’ By H. W. Longfellow. Ilus- 
trated by Bertha M. Shaeffer. Oblong 12mo.,with an exquis- 
ite and original cover, printed in the highest atyle 4 litho- 
fe _— art. With fine silk fringe, and inclosed in box. 
Tol 


Twilight. Poems s by F. E. Weatherly. Tius- 
tratea LY Amn by M. E. Edwards and J. C. Staples. * The 
most beautiful book of the season.”’ 4to. Boards. $2. 

wer Tate My Parlor. A Gift of Love to Baby Life. By 

8. Nall, Frith exquisite illustrations highly finished 

S colors, by J. Brown. Tied in an imitation alli r 
$i00° with fine silk fringe, and inclosed in a neat box. 

The Recollections of a Drummier-Boy. By Rev. 
Harry M. Kieffer. late of wine 180th regiment Penn. Vol. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.25. 

Harry Bradford’s Crusade. doeaee | H. Mathews. 
iiustrated. 4to. “peanee. $1.25; r Aw $1.75. 

wed, in the Block-House ; or Life on the Frontier. By 

#. 8. Ellis. Lliustrated. $1.25. 

Firelight os By Louise Chandler Moulten. Iilus- 

trated 


Little Folks. A ma a for the Young. Volume for 
1883, Containing nen nearly 
piece. 4to. 
Elsie’s New B-ahg By Mrs. Finley. $1.25. 
Four Little 


$1. 


—_ with chromo frontis- 


ds; or, ie 44 8 Daughter in Town. By 


Frien 
D. Brine. Iilustrated. 4to. Boards, $1.25; cloth, 





Child’s Pictures from Dickens. Selections from the 
favorite child characters in Dickens's Novels. Tlustrated. 
4to. Boards. $1.25. 

The Boys of the Sierras; or, the Young Gold Hunters. 
An exciting story of the adventures of three ane men 
= to io Sia in °49, in search of gold. Illustrated. 


cuaeeen for 1883. The authorized reprint from du- 
plicates of the original English plates, containing a |: 
amount of copyright American matter which cannet 
wo in any other edition. Boards, $1.25; cloth, 

Fore and Aft. A Story of Actual Sea Life. By R. B. 
Dixon. $1.25. 

Heroes of Literature. English Poets. A Book for 
Young Readers. By John Dennis. Nef, $1.20. 


or “aed Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Minstrated. 


Bo-Peep. For 1884. “The Juvenile Book of the Year.” 
Fall of illustrations, with delightful stories, in large clear 
type. 4vo. Boards, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

His Triumph. By Mary A. Denison. $1. 

Babyland for 1883. 4to. Boards. 7 cents. 


prey 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Vari- 
ous Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Muller. “or 
XVII—Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W 
Rhys Davids and H. hg x Part II, The Maba 
v-X. The Kallavages, I-lll. Vol. XIX—The Posie o- 
Hing-Tsan-King. A Life of Buddha, by Asvaghosha Bod 
hisattva. Translated from Sanskrit into Chinese b Dhar- 
maraksha, A.D., 420, and from Chinese into English by 8. 
Beal. Vol. XXIII—The Zend-Avesta. Part Il, The 
Sirézahs, Yasts, and Nyfyis. Translated by J. Darmes- 
teter. &vo. London. Per ee. net, $2.75. 

Sermons. By Prof. David Swing. Containing twenty of 
the latest and best discourses of this prominent preacher. 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. A Critical, Histori- 
cal and Dogmatic Inquiry =~ me Origin and Nature of 
the Old and New Testaments. By G.T. Ladd, D.D. 2 
vols, 8vo. $7. 

A Companion to the Greek Jostament, = the 
English Version. By P. Schaff,D.D. Pp. 616.$2.75. 

Sermons. Preached in ee Churches. By the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. Pp. 311. $1.75. 

The Inner Life of Christ. As Revealed in the Gospel of 
Matthew. By J. Parker. D.D.. Vol. HI. “Things Con- 
cerning Himself.” Pp. 373. $1.50. 

Biblical Study. Its Principles. Methods and History. 
Together with. a Catalogue of Books of Reference. By 
C. A. Briggs, D.D. Post re pp. 506. $2.50 

Christian History in its Three Great Periods. 
Hy Period —Modern » By J. H. Allen. Pp. 319. 


Jesus, The World’s Savior. Who He Is, Why He Come, 
and What He Did. By G. C. Lorimer. Pp. 351. $1.50. 
Germene Lectures and Miscellaneous Discourses. By Rev. 

M. Glover, D.D. Pp. 447. Portrait. $2. 


The Oriental Christ. By P.C. Mozoomdar. Pp. 193. 


ture Punishment. And an Essay on’ Prayers for the 
Dead. By R. H. McKim, D.D. Pp. 114. 75 cents. 
lish Cathedrals. Their Architecture, Symbolism 
and History. Compiled by E. W. Boyd. Pp. 68. 60 cents. 
Notes on Ingersoll. By Rev. L.A. Lambert. Paper. 25 
cents. 


MEDICAL. 
A Manual of Pathology. By J. Coats, M.D. 8vo., pp. 
818. Cloth, $5.50; sheep, $6.50. 
A Manual of Psychological Medicine. and Allied 
nerves presets, = y B. C. Mann, M.D. 8vo., pp. 
699. Cloth, $5.; shee; 
Tae, Medical Stedent’s Manual of Chemistry. By 
R. A. Witthaus, A.M., M.D. 8vo., pp. 370. $3.50. 
Chemistry: General, Medical, and Pharmaceutical, Includ- 
ing. the Chemistry of the U. S. Pharmacopeia. A Manual 
of the General nciples of the ee and their A 


America. Crown 8vo., pp. 727. Cloth, $2. Sree, sad 


Medical Chemistry. Including the Outlines of O01 
and Physiological Chemistry. Based in part upon = che's ~ 
Manual de Chémie. By C.G. Wheeler. Revised 
Pp. 424. q 

The Physiological Faster in Diagnosis. A Work for 
Young Practitioners. By J. M. Fothergill, M.D. 8vo., 
Pp. 
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A Pharmacopoia of Selected Remedies, with Therapeu- 
tic Annotations, etc. A Hand Book for Prescribers. By 
E. A. Kirby, M.D. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Quarto, pp. 134. $2.25. = 
y 


Insanity. Considered in its Medico- 
T. R. Buckham, A.M., M.D. 8vo., PR. }. 00. 
Lectures on Cataract; Its Causes, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment. By G. Cowell, F.R.C S. Pp. 127. London. $1.50. 
An Ethical S sium. Being a Series of Papers con- 
cerning Medical Ethics and Etiquette, from the Liberal 
Standpoint. By A. C. Post, W.S. Ely, 8S. O. Vanderpoel, 


Relations. 
00. 


. 8. Pilcher, T. Hun, W. C. Wey. J. Ordronaux. D. B. 
St. John Roosa, C. R. Agnew, A. Jacobi, and H. R. Hop- 
kins. Pp. 213. $1.25. 


A Guide to American Medical Students in Europe. 
By. H. Hun, M.D. Pp. 151. $1.25. 

Health Notes for Students. By B. G. Wilder, M.D. Pp. 

58. Paper, 20 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Digest of the Criminal Law (Crimes and Punish- 
ments). By Sir James F. Stephen, K.C.S.L, D.C.L.  8vo., 


pp. 420. London. Net. $3.50. 

Successful Men of To-Day, and What They Say of 
Success. Based on facts and opinions gathered by letters 
and personal interviews from five hundred prominent men, 
and on many more published sketches. By W. F. Crafts, 
A.M., with numerots portraits. Pp. 263. $1. 

The New Business Man’s Assistant and Ready 
Reckoner. For the use of Merchants, Mechanics and 
Farmers. By I. R. Butts. Pp. 
leatherette, $1. 

Work for Women. By G. J. Manson. Pp. 139. Boards, 


cents. 

The Paradox of Acting. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘* Paradoxe sur le Comédien,” by W. H. 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry Irving. Pp. 108. 
Parchment. London. $1.25. 

Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet. A Manual of Horse 
Hygiene, etc. By C. E. Page, M.D. With Treatise and 
Notes on Shoeing, by Sir Geo. Cox and Col. M,C. Weed. 
Pp. 149. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Anti-Tobacco. By A. A. Livermore. With a Lecture on 
Tobacco, by Rev. R. L. Carpenter; and, On the Use of 
Tobacco, by G. F. Witter, M.D. Pp. 117. 50 cents. 





[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 
Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain's Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 


It is a combination of everything desirable in 


a Scrap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 
page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are 


such that those who once use this Scrap Book never return to 
the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is particularly de- 
sirable, being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined, In 
using the old-fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto 
been compelled to carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 
which among one's baggage is far from pleasant. This disa- 
greeable risk is avoided by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap 
Book. 

The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of 
no service whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty 
can possibly occur. 

Norristown Herald. 

No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 

speare, and Mark Twain's Scrap Book. 


Harper's Monthly. 


It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures or scraps. It is 
a capital invention. 

Danbury News. 

It is a valuable book for purifying the domestic anomiane, 
and, being orn. saves the employment of an assistant. 
It contains nothing tha 
ject to, and is, to be frank and manly, the best thing of any 
age—mucilage particularly. 

Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller 
and stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CoO., 


119 & 121 Wruniam Sr., New York. 


THE DIAL. 


130. Paper, 50°cente; | 


tthe most fastidious person could ob- | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
NEW BOOKS. 
BEYOND THE GA TES. 


By Exizapgru Stuart PHELPs, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,’ “ Friends; A Duet,” etc. 1 vol. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Ever since “ The Gates Ajar caused such a kind 
and degree of popular interest as has hardly been 
caused by any American story except “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” many of the readers of that remarkable 
book have hoped Miss Phelps would give them a 
fuller vision of the future life, of which in “The 
Gates Ajar ” she only gave a glimpse. This hope is 


now to be gratified. The subject of “ Beyond the 
Gates” is sufficiently indicated by its title. It isa 


story of the unseen world, of its possible activities, 
illumination, and experiences, as a reverent imagi- 
nation foresees them. Though very different from 
“A Little Pilgrim,” and not suggested by that won- 
derful sketch, like that it pe to the hopes and 
longings of all who have lost dear friends, and who 
seek to realize the life into which they have entered. 


The BAY of SEVEN ISLANDS 
and Other Poems. 


| By Jonny G. Wurrrrer. With Portrait. 1 vol. 

16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Mr. Whittier gathers in this volume the poems 
he has written since the publication of the “ King’s 


Missive,” in 1881, Many of these have appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere, but they will be 
greeted no less heartily on this account when they 
reappear in a new book from a poet whose volumes 
are far too few, and whose words are cherished with 
peculiar reverence and affection. 


MERCEDES AND LATER 
LYRICS. 


By Tuomas BatLey ALpRicH, author of “ Mar- 
jorie Daw,” “ Flower and Thorn,” etc. Beauti- 
fully printed on high quality paper. 1 vol. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

“ Mercedes” is a historical drama of admirable 
spirit and grace, based on a very striking incident of a 
Spanish campaign while Napoleon was emperor. 
The remaining contents of the volume include many 
of the lyrics written by Mr. Aldrich during the last 
seven years. Readers of modern poetry do not need 
to be told that these seven years have produced very 
few lyrics worthy to be compared with those which 
are embraced in this book. 


HE AND SHE : 
A POET’S PORTFOLIO. By W. W. Srory, 
author of * Roba di Roma,” etc. 16mo, vellum, 
$1.00. 


A beautiful little book of lyrical poems, strung 
on a slight thread of romance, and full of that charm 
which distinguishes all of Mr. Story’s works. 


*,* For sale by all bookseilers. 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


| Hovexrton, Mirriuin & Co., Boston, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS NEW BooKSs 
THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD, 


Of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD PYLE. 
One volume, 4to, full embossed leather, antique, from the author's designs. $4.50. 

Norurne in the history of bookmaking in this country has ever been produced by an American artist 
that will surpass this superb volume of Mr Pyle. There is something thoroughly English and home-bred 
in these episodes in the life of the bold outlaw. His sunny, open-air nature, his matchless skill at archery, 
his generous disposition, his love of fair play, and his ever present courtesy to women, form a picture that 
has no counterpart in the folk-lore of any other people. The illustrations which Mr. Pyle has strewn 
profusely throughout his book are in heavy outline, strong and full of vigor and quaint beauty. Every 
detail has been carefully wrought out by the author, and the exterior of the volume, with its rich leather 
binding, is in perfect keeping with its contents. 

“Mr. Pyle has taken the most characteristic of these old ballads, and has turned them into his own 
fresh, simple, idiomatic prose, reflecting the natural qualities of the nameless old poets who sang the adven- 
tures of this daring lord of the highway and the bow, and has illustrated them as no other man in America 
could have done.”—R. H. Stoddard in the N. Y. Mail and Express. 











A NEW COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. | NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


ENGLISH VERSE. eine site: tte 
one b 4S Z. ag ont B. H. page Agee of WRI ll NGS OF DONALD G. MITCHELL 
The set a box, $8. 2mo, about 350 pp. each. Price, $1. (IK MARVEL). 


. Chaucer to Burns. | In 12mo volumes in original cloth bindings. Price, per volume, 
ut wee of ~~ Nineteenth Century. $1.25. 
‘ 8 an pmances. . 
IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. DREAM LIFE, a Fable of the Seasons ; 
V. Translations. AND 
The volumes are sold separately or in sets. WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


> This getorinn of . a en p Song ? a Soom of cndasing 
value. e selecting taste and the critical editing eac ong | graceful and delicate transitions which he makes, the quiet hu- 
to a remarkable and individual personality.""—Springfield Re- | mor in which he so naturally indulges, the sly but good natured 
publican. satire which seems to drop so naturally from his pen, and the 

Instead of crowding qversiing in one big book this selec- unaffected yet chastened pathos into which he rises for a mo- 
tion is divided among five nice little duodecimo volumes in | ment, are all ex uisitely wrought into a varied and beautiful 
such a sey Gat each will be a complete collection of its class. | tissue, which is fitted to give perpetual delight to the cultivated 


It would be hard to get more riches for a dollar than is found | reader, and to be itself an instrument of culture to the unre- 
in one of these pretty volumes.’’— Philadel, fined."—New Englander. 


The purification of the text h ondie aoa lar stud 
a e pu ication of the tex as n the cular stu 
of Me. } maton, whe has agent : year eutively ia the minute ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
com sons O tions and critical commentaries in e ra- 

ry of the British Museum. This is a labor for which he de- REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, a Book 


“The light and easy movement of Mr. Mitchell's style, the 


serves the warmest thanks of all students of poetry.”—J. Y. of the Heart, 
Tritune. : AND 
PLATO'S BEST THOUGHTS. SEVEN STORIES, with Basement and 
As ) Comptiod trom Professor Jowett's ranciation of the Attic. —_—_—___ 
es 0 ato. v. C. H. A. BULKLEY. vol., 7 
crown 8vo. A new edition. Price reduced to $1.50. THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 
“This volume makes the best —_ in Plato accessible and A Survey of the G phy, Government, Literature, 
available, and its index gives it the character of a dictionary.” Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and 
he Evan a ~ > = Sens oe , map | = 
7 ’ . mpire. . WELLS WILLIAMS, .D., ‘essor of the 
THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS Chinese Lange and Literature at Yale College; author 
OF FRANCE. ' of | = —s Dictionaries of the Chinese Lan- 
_ nage.”’ vols.. 8vo, $9. 
By Henry M. Barrp, Professor in the University of the “Dr. Williams's experience and research will help to guide 


junc . ij many who are now groping in the darkness on Chinese matters 
bead per —- sored en a. fai or if - take its to a true and just conclusion now at issue between France and 

place among the standard histories: inthe qualities which are | China. We cannot conceive the point upon which these vol- 

essential to history—painstaking accuracy and judicial fair- | “™e* do not contain some information.”"— London Times. 


ness—it is the peer of those of the best historical writers,and | FAS7' OF THE ORDAN. 
is certainly surpassed by none who have undertaken to treat A Record of Travel IP ease wi in the Countries of 


y of New York. 2 vols , 8vo, with a a A new edi- 


this particular and important epoch.”’— Literary World. Mesh. .— — durin > pate — jas 

. ELAH MERRILL, Archio! st of the American Palestine 

THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. Exploration Society. With illustrations and a map. 1 vol., 
By Professor Joun Stuart Bracke. With a list of cita- 8vo. Anew edition Price reduced to $2.50. 

tions, prepared especially for this edition, with references “As a book of travel it takes high rank. Mr. Merrill's 


to the texts of the more important works. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. sketches of the land, the scenery, the people east of the Jor- 
“*No fair-minded reader can read the admirable words of | dan, are fresh, vigorous, and full of life, and in this respect the 
Goethe on life, character, morals, religion, politics, pateoesey. book is never dull.” —The Nation. 
science, art, education, which Prof. Blackie has set forth, 


without perceiving that these words are not manufactured, but THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY. 


have grown out of the life of one whose vision of truth was By Epwarp Ece.eston, author of “* The Hoosier School- 
wide and clear,whose life was strenuous and set on worthy ends, master,” etc. With full-page illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 
and whose heart was kind and sane. A reader who has “Edward Eggleston's new story is a thoroughly excellent 


made this book his own will be disposed to enter on the study | one to be put in the hands of a boy whose parents wish him to 
of Goethe in that spirit of trust by which alone the secrets of a become a manly, high-minded American citizen.”’—Philadel- 
master mind are shown.”’—London Academy. phia Bulletin. 








*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Messrs, Roberts Bros, 
N EW BOOKS. 


INDIAN IDYLLS, 


From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. By Ep- 
win ARNOLD, author of “The Light of Asia.” 
16mo, cloth. Price $1. 


These stories, extracted from the prodigious Indian 
epic, are entirely new to English literature. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY in its 
Three Great Periods: 


Third Period, MopErRN PHasks, uniform with the 

First Period, EARLY CHRISTIANITY, and the Sec- 

ond Period, THE Mipp.e AGE, and completing 

wa. 16mo, cloth. Price of each volume, 
1.25. 


IN NAZARETH TOWN, 


A Christmas Fantasy, and other poems. By Joun 
W. Cuapwick. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1. 


Mr. Chadwick’s previous volume, “A Book of 
Poems,” has already reached a sixth edition, and is 
still popular. 


THE EXPANSION OF ENG- 
LAND. 


By J. R. SEE.eEy, author of “Ecce Homo” and 
" Natural Religion.” 12mo, cloth. Price $1.75. 


“Among all the books which have this year issued 
from the press, few can vie in interest with Professor 
Seeley’s little volume. .. . Even if there are any 
more interesting, which we doubt, there have been 
none more important.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Two New VoLUMES IN THE CLAssic SERIES. 


HEROIC BALLADS. 


Selected by the editor of “ Quiet Hours” and the 
“Wisdom Series,” from the best and most stir- 
ring ballads of heroism and adventure. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By Lorp Macautay. New edition, with illus- 
trations. Price of each volume, $1. 


THE POETRY of the ORIENT. 


By Wriu1aM RounsEVILLE ALGER. A new edi- 
tion, the fifth, with additions and a new preface. 
16mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





Now he (MATTHEW ARNOLD) seems to me distinctly at this 
moment to be the most distinguished Englishman living. Asa 
poet, writer, and thinker, he has scarcely any equal. Taken al- 
together he has, in my judgment, no equal.—Lorp CoLERIDGE. 


THE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THE PROSE WORKS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


New and uniform edition. In seven volumes, 12mo, 
each $1.50. (Uniform with the Eversley edition 
of Charles Kingsley’s novels.) 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


Vol. 1. Essays in Criticism. 

Vol. 2. On _the Study of Celtic Literature—On Translating 
Homer. 

Vol. 3. Culture and Anarchy — Friendship’s Garland. 

Vol. 4. Mixed Essays —Irish Essays. 

Vol. 5. Literature and Dogma. 

Vol. 6. God and the Bible. 

Vol. 7. St. Paul and Protestantism —Last Essays on Church 


and Religion. 


POEMS. American edition. Complete in one vol- 
ume. 12mo. $2. 

It is to him and Clough that the men of the future will come 
who desire to find the clearest poetic expression of the senti- 
ment and reflection of the most cultivated and thoughtful men 
of our generation.— The Nation. 

Yet I know numbers of young men—and some, alas! no 
longer young—who have found in Matthew Arnold’s iry a 
more exact answer to their intellectual and emotional wants 
than in any poetry of Tennyson's or even Emerson’s.—Henry 
A. Beers, in the Century Magazine. 

Contains some of the wisest and most melodious verse that 
this age has produced.--London Atheneum. 

SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD. Golden Treasury Series. 18mo, $1.25. 

A volume which is a thing of beauty in itself.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 
OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. Arnold’s writings so abound in impressive and sugges- 
tive passages which bear separation from the text in which 
they appear, and are worthy of frequent rereading, that his 
works may be said to lend themselves in a peculiar and unusual 
degree to this sort of anthological treatment.—Hvening Post. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA, An Essay to- 
wards a better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition. 
12mo, 75 cents. 

HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
GERMANY. 12mo, $2. 


ISAIAH XL-LXVJ. With the Shorter Prophecies 
Allied to It. Arranged and Edited with Notes. 1%mo, $1.50. 
A BIBLE READING FOR SCHOOLS. The Great 
Prophecy of Israel's Restoration. (Isaiah, chap. xl, 66.) 
Arranged and Edited for Young Learners. 18mo, 30 cents. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited 
by Matthew Arnold. Golden Treasury Series. 18mo, $1.25. 
POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and —— by 
Matthew Arnold. Golden Treasury Series. 18mo, $1.25. 
THE SIX CHIEF LIVES, FROM FJOHNSON'S 
“LIVES OF THE POETS,” with Macaulay's “Life of 
Johnson.” Edited with a Preface. 12mo, $1.50. 
LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND TRACTS ON 
JRISH AFFAIRS. By Edmund Burke. Collected and 
Arranged by Matthew Arnold. With a Preface. 12mo, $2. 
THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections with Criti- 
cal Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Intro- 
duction by Matthew Arnold. Edited 4 Thomas Humphrey 
Sane <5 4 vols.,12mo. Library Edition, $7; Student 
ion, $4. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 


112 Fourru AVENUE. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AND 


LITERARY AIDS. 


Student’s Complete Index and Scrap File 


The only really practical index and file for stu- 
dents and professional men. Its application is 
almost unlimited, as new uses are constantly being 
suggested. It is a beautiful cabinet of drawers, suit- 


able for any library or office. 


Microscopic Slide Cabinet. 


A finely finished cherry cabinet, with lock. con- 
tains wooden boxes with grooved insides to receive 
microscopic slides. When in place, the slides lie 
horizontally like a shelf in a cupboard, thereby 
avoiding liability to damage, and each box presents 


an index of contents. 


Kindergarten Supplies and Primary 
School Aids, 


As the oldest manufacturers of kindergarten ma 
terial in this country, we offer a very superior line 
of the Froebel gifts and occupations, and also a va- 
riety of aids for primary schools. An I)lustrated 


Catalogue sent to any mother or teacher. 


The Paradise of Childhood. 


The only complete illustrated guide to kindergart 
ening in the English language. One volume, 4to, 
84 pages text and 75 pages lithograph plates. Paper 
cover, $1.50; cloth, $2. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


{#” Send red stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and 


Price List of Games, Toys, and Home Amusements. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., New York, 
PUBLISH 

The Essays of Elia. 


By CHartes Lams. “The Temple Edition.” 
Handsomely printed on laid paper from new 
type, with etchings by James D. Smillie, F. 8. 
Church, R. Swain Gifford, and Charles A. Platt. 
Octavo, cloth extra, gilt top; uncut edges. 

About $A. 


The Calendar of American History 
for 1884. 


Containing in a condensed form a large amount 
of information upon the History of the United 
States. Mounted upon a card beautifully deco. 
rated, and with a very full index. 1. 


Dr. John Lord says of it: “It shows great dis- 
crimination in selecting the salient points of History. 
I predict for it a great success, which it richly de- 
serves.” 


The calendar contains a large amount of historical 
information carefully selected and most ingeniously 
arranged. Its use will be found a constant source 
of pleasure and profit to the young of either sex. 


Send for Putnam's Fall List of New Publications. 
THE FINEST 


COLOR BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON. 
WELL KNOWN AUTHORS. 
BRILLIANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LOW PRICES. 
Red and Blue ; 


Or, The Discontented Lobster. By Mrs. JULIANA 
H. Ewrne. Illustrations by André. 4to, [lu- 
minated Board Covers, $1.50. 


The Snow Queen. 
By Hans CuRISTIAN ANDERSEN. [Illustrated by 
Pym. 4to, Illuminated Board Covers, $1.50. 


From Do-Nothing Hall to Happvy- 


Day House. Illustrations by H.J.A. Miles. Ob- 
long 8vo, Illuminated Board Covers, 75c. 


Mrs. Ewing's Color Books. 


A series of six books. [Illustrations by André. 
Cheapest in the market. Small 4to, Illuminated 
Board Covers, 30c. each, net. 

Three Little Nest Birds. Master Fritz. 

Soldiers’ Children. The Doll's Walls. 

A Sweet Little Dear. Our Garden. 


FE. & J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


CoopeR Union, New York. 
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ESTES & LAURIAT’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUVENILES. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN NORTHERN LANDS. 
From the Rhine to the Arctic Circle. The Zigzag Club in 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, with romantic incidents and entertaining stories. By 
HezeKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Nearly 200 illustrations. 1 vol., 
illuminated board covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.25. 

Over one hundred thousand volumes sold of the celebrated 
Zigzag books. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN ENGLAND. Sunny 
memories of a holiday excursion, with visits to historic 
scenes and notable places. By Lizzre W. CHAMPNEY. author 
of **Three Vassar Girls Abroad.” Nearly 150 illustrations. 
1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 
$1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE TROPICS. 
By C. A. STEPHENS. Through the “ Land of the Aztecs,”’ 
the ruins of Central America, to ** The Queen of the Antil- 
les.’’ Instructive and entertaining. Fully illustrated. 1 
vol.. small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 
$1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


THE BOYS OF THE SIERRAS; or, THE Youne 
Gold Hunters. An exciting story of adventure in California 
in 49. An interestiug account of life among the miners. 
Fully illustrated. 1 vol., smali quarto, illuminated board 
covers and linings, $1.25. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1883. The authorized re- 
print, containing a large amount of copyright American 
matter. 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1.25; 1 vol., cloth, 
black and tl stamps, $1.75; 1 vol., cloth, extra, chromo, 
gilt side and edges, $2.25. 


THE PRIZE, 1883. The companion to the Chat- 
terbox, for the eo ee children, containing sketches, 
poems and pictures, and twelve or more full-page original 
colored plates. 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $ .75. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORIES 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE NETHER- 


lands. A concise history of Holland and Belgium, from the 
earliest times to the present. By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
Nearly 150 illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF MEXICO. Com- 
prising the principal events from the sixth century to the 
present time. By Freperick A. OBER, author of ‘Camps 
in the Caribbees."’ With 100 illustrations. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE QUEENS 
of England. From the Norman Conquest. Feunded on 
Strickland’s **Queens of England.” Abridged, adapted and 
continued to the present time. By Rosatie KAUFMAN. 
Fully illustrated. 3 vols., 16 mo, cloth, $4.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
War. A concise and impartial account of the late war, 
from the best authorities. By Mrs. C. Emma Cueney. Il- 
lustrated with engraving, maps and plans. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


POPULAR GIFT BOOKS, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF 
Literature and the Fine Arts. A treasury of the choicest 
anecdotes of all ages and countries. with several hundred 
wood-cuts, etchings and steel engravings, including many 
fine portraits. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, 33.00; antique mo- 
rocco, $8.00. 


LEAP YEARCALENDAR. By Kate Sanzory. 
An elegant heart-shaped, holiday souvenir, with an appro- 
priate quotation for every day in the year. Printed in 
Scions, -7%; the same with silk fringe, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301 and 305 Washington St., Boston. 








BOOKS FO 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
SNUG HARBOR, 


or, the CHAMPLAIN Mecuanics. By Oliver Optic. 
With illustrations Price, $1.25. 

*,* “Snug Harbor” is the second volume of the Boat Build- 
ers’ Series, of which the initial volume, entitled ‘* All Adrift,"* 
was published last year. In this new series, the popular author 
aims to present, not only lively stories, but also practical ideas 
of ee een especially the building, rigging and 
sailing of a t. 

“Oliver Optic is the true successor of Peter Parley, who, in 
our boyhood’s days, was the most interesting character then 
living.”—New Englander. 

“Oliver Optic is one of the most fascinating writers for 
youth, and withal one of the best to be found in this or any 
past age. Troops of young people hang over his vivid pages. 
and not one of them ever learned to be mean, ignoble, cowardly, 
selfish, or to yield to any vice from anything they ever read 
from his pen.”"—Providence Press. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. [llustrated. Price, $1.25. 


AND 
The Tinkham Brothers Tide Mill. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. L[llustrated. Price, $1.25. 


*,* These stories, by the author of the “Jolly Rover,” one of 
the most successful books of last year, need no words of praise 
to commend them to young people. They are both intensely 
interesting, and excite in a healthful direction. The pictures 
are superb. 

“Mr. Trowbridge does so excel in his stories for boys, that 
his name on the title page is security for the entertaining and 
useful character of the contents of a book.’ — Religious Herald. 

“ His teachings are always morally sound without being dis- 
tinctively religious.’ —Chicago Interior. 

‘He is the prince of juvenile story-tellers; and the boys of 
America read him to-day with as much gusto as their fathers 
read him a quarter of a century ago.’’—N. Y. Mai/ and Express. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE’S KITTYLEEN. 


By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

*,** Kittyleen”’ is the latest volume in the famous Flaxie 
Frizzle series, She was a mere miss of a girl, just three years 
old: but so full of life and sunshine that every other little girl 
in the land will want to know her. The story-teller is SopH1e 
May, the author of those charming books composing the Dotty 
Dimple, the Little we and the Little Prudy’s Flyaway 
series,—of which hundreds of thousands have been sold. 

** To say that this book is by the author of the “* Prudy Books" 
is to commend it to eve-y home ir this land.”"—Star and Cove- 
nant, Chicago. 

* Real genius comes in with ‘Little Prudy.’"*—Col. 7. W. 
Higginson in North American Review. 

* Sophie May has a larger constituency of delighted and 
charmed readers among girls, than any woman writer in this 
country.”—WN. Y¥. Tribune 

“She is a welcome visitor to any family in whatever guise 
she may appear.”’— Chicago Interior. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 
SANTA CLAUS LAND. 


By Amanda M. Douglas. Illustrated. Price, $1. 
*,* The author of the renowned * Kathie” stories is a great 
favorite with young readers. In her new book she gives a 
charming picture of Santa Claus, his home, workshop, and man- 
ner of making Christmas gifts. 

“* Miss Donglas is a favorite writer, pure and wholesome.”"*— 
Zion's Hi Boston. 

**She possesses the happy art of telling a > a vivid and 
natural way, and she has —— to herself a host of readers 
who are glad when a new ik from her pen is announced.” — 
Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

















Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt 
of price. 


Lee & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 














FOR NOVEMBER 


BEGINNINGA NEW VOLUME. 


With the November Century begins the four- 
teenth year of the magazine, and the third under 
THe CENTURY name. e number is one of extra- 
ordinary attractions, containing 

SIX FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 
by Co.e and Jonson, and many strong !litcrary 
features. The contents include: First chapters of 
A SERIAL STORY BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 
entitled “ Dr. Sevier,” a novel of New Orleans life, 
the time being the eve of the late Civil War. 

THE BULL FIGHT. 
An interesting paper by CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
with illustrations from life by Buum. 

A NOVELETTE BY HENRY JAMES. 
Part I., entitled “The Impressions of a Cousin,” a 
story of New York. 

AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN ENGLAND, 
by Mrs. ScnvyLeER VAN RENSSELAER, illustrated 
with drawings by Winstow Homer. 

THE CAPTURE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
A narrative of personal experience by Burton N. 
HARRISON, private secretary to Mr. Davis, who 
accompanied him on his retreat from Richmond. 
This paper is of marked historical importance, as 
well as of great interest. 

TOURGUENEFF IN PARIS. 
Reminiscences of the great Russian novelist, by 
ALPHONSE DavDET, his French contemporary ; with 
a new full-page portrait engraved by Coe. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. 
Sketches of a deserted California mining-camp, 
Part I. By Rosert Lours STEVENSON, author of 
“ New Arabian Nights,” etc. 

MADAME MODJESKA. 
A brief paper reviewing her recent characters, with 
a new portrait by Eaton and Cone. 
“MRS. KNOLLYS.” 
A short story by the author of “ Guerndale.” 


GLIMPSES OF PARIS. 
An entertaining paper, richly illustrated from draw- 
ings by E. R. But er. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 
A sketch by Mrs. OLIPHANT, with full-page portraits 
of the Queen, from a painting by Sully in 1828, and 
from a recent photograph. 
THE SCENES OF CABLE’S ROMANCES. 
By Larcapio HEARN, of New Orleans, with illustra. 
tions from etchings by Jos—ErpH PENNELL. 


NATURE IN ENGLAND. 
By Burroveas, illustrated by Parsons. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. 
The fourth installment of the anonymous novel. 

In order that new subscribers who begin with the 
November number may secure the whole of “The 
Bread-winners,” which commenced in August, we 
have reprinted, in pamphlet form from magazine 
plates, the three installments previous to November, 
and copies may be had of all dealers or of the pub- 
lishers (post-paid) for ten cents. This is the first 
half of the story, 





Tue CEentury—Continued. 


THE DEPARTMENTS 
Contain a variety of interesting contributions, in- 
cluding “ Matthew Arnold in America,” by Prof. 
Henry A. Beers, “ Opera in New York,” light poems 
in “ Bric-a-Brac,” etc., etc. 

Subscription price of Turk Century, $4.00 a year; 
single numbers 35 cents each. All dealers receive 
subscriptions, or remittance may be made direct to 
the publishers by postal or express order, registered 
letter, bank check, or draft. 

Thirty-six Numbers for $8.00. 

A subscription for one year, and the 24 back num- 
bers from the beginning of Tur Century series, for 
$8.00, or a subscription and the 24 back numbers, 
bound in 4 volumes, post-paid, for $10.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great Evasticity 
AND GENERAL EXceLuence.” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


19 West Fourtnu Street, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 


Shakespeariana 


A new monthly magazine. All contributions 
by eminent Shakespearian scholars, Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50a year; lic. per copy. LEONARD ScoTtT 
PUBLISHING Co., Publishers British Reviews and 
Blackiwood's Mayazine, 41 Barclay St., New York. 








THE COMPLETE INDEX TO 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Now Ready —Number Three —( Fames —Lescarbault). 
A copy for examination mailed to any address. 
E. ROTH, 1135 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 





Poputar Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Exsterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 Joun STREET, 








Works; Camden, N. J, NEW YORK, 

















New Illustrated Books 


Sunlight and Shade. 


BEING PoeMs AND Pictures oF Lire AND Nature. Illus- 
trated by Barnard, Barnes, Barraud, Boot, Clausen. Dodd, 
Dicksee, Edwards, Gardner, Gow, Gregory, Hatherell, Hop- 
kins, Kilburne, Macbeth, Overend, Palmer, Ralston, Small, 
Wyllie, and many others of the best artists of the day. An 
elegant quarto volume, with a illustration on each and ev 
page, and accompanying text, either original or selected, 
from favorite poets. One vol., quarto, beautifully printed 
on fine paper, and bound in extra cloth, fall gilt, $3; full 
morocco, extra gilt edges, etc., $7.50. 





The Forging of the Anchor. 


A Poem. By Samuet Fureuson, LL.D., with 20 original 
illustrations specially executed for the work by Barraud, 
Glindoni, Harvey, Hatherell, Lucas, Ludlow, Nash, Overend, 
Staniland, Wyllie. It is gotten up in a handsome quarto 
form, elegantly printed on extra heavy plate paper, and 
handsomely bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with gold and 
colored inks. A delightful volume. $1.50. 





Some Modern Artists and Thetr 
Work. 


With Portraits and Examples of the works of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A , Sir John Gilbert, R.A., G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., Vicat Cole, R.A., Joseph Edgar Boeham, R.A., 
Henry Stacy Marks, R.A.. Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, 
Mrs. Butler, Sir Joseph Noel Paton, R.S.A., LL.D., Rosa 
Bonheur, Laurens Alma-Tadema, R.A., Harris Thornycroft, 
A.R.A., Luke Fildes, A.R.A., William F. Yeames, R.A., Geo. 
Dunlop Leslie, R.A., Briton Riviere, R.A., Michael Mun- 
kacsy, etc., etc. In one elegant large quarto volume, full 
gilt, $5; full morocco extra, $10. 








Familiar Wild Birds. 


By W. SwaysLanp, with 40 colored lithographic plates, 
truthfully drawn and done in the highest style of the art. 
Ornamental initials and tail-pieces. 1 vol., 12mo, full gilt, 
colored ink, and hand-painted, $5; full calf, $7.50; full mo- 
rocco, $7.50. 





The Magazine of Art. 


Volume V., with steel etching and several hundred illustra- 
tions, new and elegant bindings. Extra cloth, beveled, full 
gilt, $5; full morocco, $10. 

“ Messrs. Cassell & Company are to be congratulated upon 
the uniform excellence of the printing and typography of this 
handsome work, upon the superior quality of the a gel and the 
elegance of the binding, and the high art standard sustained 
from the opening to the close.”—The Publishers’ Weekly. 





Our complete descriptive catalogue 
NOW READY ! of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, 
Juvenile and Educational works, which will be sent free to any 
address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited 


739 anp 741 Broapway, New York. 
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The Magazine for every cultivated home. 


THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


A Ricuty ILLustRATED AND VARIED RECORD OF 
THE BEAUTIES OF ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL 
AND CONTEMPORARY TASTE. 


Price: 35 cents Monthly; $3.50 per Year. 


The New VoLuME commences with the December 
number, 1883, and will contain a beautiful original 
etching by R. U. Macbeth, A.R.A., entitled “ Lapy 
BounNTIFUL.” 

A prospectus giving full details of the contribu- 
tions to appear in the New VouumE will be sent by 
mail to any address on application. 


SPECIAL. 


We have arranged with Mr. Henry Farrar, well 
and favorably known as one of the leading etchers 
of this country, for an original etching entitled 


EVENING BY THE RIVER. 


Size (of etched surface) 12X18, printed on plate paper, 19x24 
inches. 





We shall forward, postage prepaid, a copy of this 
etching, printed on first quality of fine etching 
paper, to SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
FOR 1884, 


The New Volume of which commences with the 
December Number, 188}. 


To meet the demand for PROOF IMPRESSIONS, a 
number of copies will be printed on India paper 
and mounted on extra plate paper. To any one 
sending us $14.00 for four subscriptions to THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART we will forward proof impres- 
sion in addition to the four copies on etching paper 
to the subscribers. 

The publishers have also arranged for a limited 
number of proof impressions on Japan paper, TO BE 
SIGNED BY THE ARTIST, a copy of which will be fur- 
nished to any one sending us $23 00 for seven sub- 
scriptions, in addition to seven copies of the regular 
edition to be sent to the subscribers; or, 

We will send a signed proof impression on Japan 
paper to any one ordering volumes 4,5 and 6, bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, and one subscription, on receipt 
of $19.50. 

When the supply of signed Japan proofs is exhausted, 
two proof copies on India paper will be forwarded in- 
stead of one signed Japan prog. 

This etching will not be offered for sale under an 
circumstances. The only way to obtain a copy will 
be to send us your subscription to 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


CasseLt & Company, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New YORK. 
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L. PRANG & CO'S 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 








Prang’s Christmas and New Year Cards. 


By Miss Dora Wheeler, Miss L. B. Humphrey, Mrs. O. E. Whitney, Miss Rosina Emmet, Miss L. B. 
Comins, Miss Fidelia Bridges, Miss F. B. Townsend, Elihu Vedder, Jean Rodie, Thomas Moran, H. 
Giacomelli, B. E. Bensell, Walter Satterlee, W. Hamilton Gibson, Harry Beard, F. L. Smith, and others, 
with poetic sentiments by Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, and Joaquin Miller. 


Prang’s Christmas Novelties, 


such as ALAppIN’s Lamp, Curistmas SHearF, and Curistmas Book. 


Prang’s Christmas Art Prints on Satin, 


in new and elegant designs, in various styles of finish, in tinted mats with fringe and cord and tassels; 
on mounts with fringe and cord, in book form richly fringed and with leatherette protectors; and on 
rich plush mounts. 


A Calendar from Fohn Ruskin for 1884, 


consisting of a block calendar with suitable selections from John Ruskin’s works for each day of the 
year, fastened on a highly artistic mount. 





SPECIAL GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
A Garland of Love. 


One of the richest and most unique gift works in the market, containing twelve love sonnets by Mrs. 
EmiILy SHaw ForMa\, illustrated by truthful reproductions of water color landscapes by Miss FrpeEia 
Bripees, and further beautified by a chaste title page by the same artist, and bound in rich Japanese 
silk with silk cord and tassels and metal title, the whole incased in a box covered with Japanese leather 


paper. 


Art in the House, by Facob von Falke, American Edition, 


with notes by C. C. Perxrns, large quarto, 384 pages, a illustrated with 60 full-page plates in 
chromo lithography, albertype and etchings, and 166 w cuts in the text. 





Prang’s New Birthday Cards. Prang's New Thanksgiving Cards. 
Prang’s New Sunday School Text Cards. 


IN PREPARATION: 
A VERY LARGE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 


VALENTINE AND EASTER CARDS. 


Catalogues and Price Lists sent on application. 


New York: 38 Bond Street. L PRANG & Co 


PHILADELPHIA: 1110 Walnut Street. 
Cuicago: 112 Monroe Street. Fine ART PUBLISHERS, 
San Francisco: 529 Commercial Street. BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Handsomest Book of the Season. 


“NOTES ON NIAGARA” 


“NOTES ON NIAGARA?” is absolutely an Art Book, and every detail of 


its make-up—Paper, Execution and Compilation—perfect. 











A volume which any one who admires beautiful books may well wish to possess.— Uhi- 
cago Times. 


So beautiful as constantly to call out expressions of admiration.—Jnter Ocean. 
A magnificent work.—Detroit Free Press. 


Magnificent, beautiful, charming—a master-piece of compilation and of typographic art. 
—St. Louis Spectator. 


An art library in itself.— Buffalo Courier. 

What has long been needed.— Chicago News. 

Will certainly lead in the great holiday procession.— Telegram. 

A marvel of combined excellence and cheapness.—“ Brick” Pomeroy. 

The only book touching Niagara Falls worth possessing.—IJndianapolis Herald. 


Complete in every detail, and a marvel of typography.—JUinois State Journal. 


Every American should secure a copy.—Tue Wor tp. 


140—ILLUSTRA TIONS—140 
FORTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 


ITS EXQUISITE BEAUTY SHOULD CARRY IT INTO EVERY HOME, 





In Handsomely Printed Covers .......... es eee cece cece cece eect eeteeteeeeteees $1 50 
Silk Cloth and Gilt Edges, each book in separate box ..........4+ cece cece ce eeeeeee 3 00 


USUAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


R. LESPINASSE, PuBLisHeR, 87 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sample copy sent to dealers at wholesale rates. Trade supplied by 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO.,, 


CorNER WaBaAsSH AVENUE AND MapISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


| 
| 
| 
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Arius the Libyan : 


AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This is a romance of the Church in the latter part | ous persons, including the Emperor Constantine, 
of the third and beginning of the fourth century. | Athanasius, and Eusebius. The hero of the story 
The first part of the book is an exquisite idyl of rural | is Arius, from whom what is known as the Arian 
Christian life on the Libyan shore, but the latter por- | heresy was named. The story is written with great 
tion describes some of the fierce, dogmatic conflicts | power, and yet with marked simplicity of style, 
of the period, carries the reader to the Council of | and will rank as one of the most notable books of 
Nice, and brings on the scene a number of conspicu- | the period. 


air Words about Fair Woman, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS BY O.B. BUNCE. With Nine [illustrations 
from Designs by Will H. Low. Large, square 12mo, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $3. 


This volume is a collection of poems in exaltation | and Scotch poets; the Fifth includes excerpts 
of woman. It is divided into Eight Evenings. The | from Greek, Italian, French, German, Spanish, 
First Evening is devoted principally to poems ad- | and other foreign poets; the Sixth consists of 
dressed simply to the sex—splendid generalizations | selections from modern English and American 
of the virtues and charms of women; the Second | poets; the Seventh is devo to poems exaltin 
Evening consists of selections from the old Eng- | woman at the fireside, as wife and mother; an 
lish poets; the Third is devoted exclusively to | the Eighth and last to woman as the heroine of 
Tennyson; the Fourth is a selection from Irish | romance. 


obbett’s English Grammar. 


Edited by ALFRED AYRES. 18mo, cloth, gilt, uniform with “The Orthoépist” and 
“The Verbalist,” by Alfred Ayres. Price, $1. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 1, 3 anp 5 Bonp St., New York. 
N EW BOO KS “ Let Diaries be brought into use.’— Lonp Bacon. 


The Oriental Christ Tue “Stanparp” Diaries 





For 1884 
Basu P. C. MOZOOMDAR, Are Useful, Beautiful, and Suitable 
Of the Brahmo Somaj. to all persons and tastes. The line includes Diaries 


A devout, earnest, spiritual, and remarkable con- | one day, two days, three days and seven days to the 


ception of Christ by a native Hindu. One of the Santa : F : 
most original, powerful, and striking books of the page. Diaries in cloth, roan, American Russia, Mo 


year. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.25. rocco, Russia and sealskin. Diaries of all sizes from 
Darwinism in Mora ls, vest-pocket size to large books for the desk. Diaries 
And Other Essays. By Frances Power Cosse, in all styles, from the simple book to the most ele- 
author of “ Duties of Women,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. | gant and elaborate pocket-book. Removable insides 
wr (so that one cover can be used for years) and erasa- 


Rel egrous D uty. ble surface in pocket-book styles. Reliable and val- 

Peet Power Conse. Cloth, 12mo. | yabje tables of reference in all styles. 
Jesus : His Opinions and Character. FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS BOOKSELLERS. 

The New Testament Studies of a Layman. —— 

' > . 

a ee THE CAMBRIDGEPORT DIARY COMPANY, 

*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent post-paid, on re- CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
ceipt of price by 


Publishers also of Perpetual Diaries, Dentists’ Dia-- 
GEO. H. ELLIS, PUBLISHER, ries, and Physicians’ Monthly Call List 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. and Ledger. 


Printep BY Knieut & Leonarp, CHIcaco. 











